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SUMMER'S OVERSODUL. 


BY KICHARD REALF. 


O earth! thou hast not any wind which 
blows 

That is not music. Every weed of thine, 

Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine; 

And every humble hedgerow flower that 
grows, 

And every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Hath something greater than itself, and 
bears 

A loving word to every living thing— 

Albeit it holds the message unawares. 

All shapes and sounds have something 
which is not 

Ofthem. A spirit broods amid the grass; 

Vague outlines of the everlasting thought 

Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 

The breezes of the sunset and the hills. 

Sometimes—we know not how, nor why, nor 
whence,— 

The twitter of the swallows 
eaves, 

The shimmer of the light amid the leaves, 

Will strike up through the thick roots of our 


‘neath the 


sense, 

And show us things which seers and sages 
saw. 

In the gray earth’s green dawn something 
doth stir, 


Like organ hymns within us, and doth awe. 
— Congregationalist. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The National Association has elected 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt; vice-president at 
large, Rev. Anna Shaw; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Kate Gordon; recording 
secretary, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; 
treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton; 
first auditor, Miss Laura Clay; second 
auditor, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton. 











Now is the time to lay plans and to 
make arrangements for a word for woman 
suffrage at the coming Fourth of July 
celebrations. 





The pulpits in many churches in Minne- 
apolis were occupied on last Sunday by 
delegates to the National American Suf- 
frage Association. Mr. and Miss Black- 
well spoke in the evening in Trinity Meth- 
odist Church. 





A bill providing for the extension of 
municipal suffrage to women was de- 
bated in the Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 29. It was reported 





favorably from the committee to which it 
had been referred and was strongly sup- 
ported by Mr. Peebles of Mansfield. In 
the course of his able speech, Mr. Peebles 
related his experience during a residence 
ina Western city when he and his wife 
went to the polls together and voted. He 
declared that the ‘‘trend of events points 
to woman suffrage.’’ The bill was voted 
down. Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker 
and Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon were present 
on the Speaker’s platform during the de- 
bate. 








— > -- 

In Victoria, the woman suffrage soci- 
eties are jubilant over the results of the 
Federal elections. According to a list of 
the Federal Parliament, given in the 
Woman's Sphere of Melbourne, the Senate 
will number four suffragists to two op- 
posed; the lHlouse of Representatives 
fifteen members for to seven against 
suffrage. 





-_-—-_ 





The Federal elections were a great event 
everywhere in the Australian Common- 


wealth. Our Federation of Adelaide, 
South Australia, says: 
It is a well-known fact that where 


women vote the elections are more quiet 
and orderly than is usually the case 
where men only go to the polling-booths. 
The women of South and Western Aus- 
tralia voted at the Federal elections, but 
the women of the former State had the 
privilege of voting for the Federal dele- 
gates who framed the Constitution. Legis- 
lators cannot long withhold from the 
women of other States the right possessed 
by the women of South and Western 
Australia, especially as the men who were 
most opposed to granting the suffrage to 
women now admit “it has done no harm.” 
We could point to much good legislation 
as the result of the women’s vote. 





——“2 oa 
The seventh annual conference on inter- 
national arbitration at Lake Mohonk 
closed its sessions on May 31. Of the 
more than two hundred men and women 
present, many were of national reputa- 
tion. Asa result of the reports present- 
ed, the conference found in the present 
state of affairs “occasion for immense re- 
joicing and profoundest gratitude.’’ Dur- 
ing the last thirty years there has been no 
war between any two great powers. In 
that time more than 100 international dis- 
putes have been settled by arbitration, 
and in no case has a nation refused to ac- 
cept the decision of a court of arbitration 
after it was rendered. Throughout the 
civilized world there has been a rapid 
growth of public sentiment in favor of 
this reasonable mode of avoiding war. 
The cruelty of war, its wastefulness of 
just those lives which nations cannot 
afford to lose, its intolerable costliness, 
its obstruction of regular industry, the 
stimulus that it gives to ferocious pas- 
sions, and the utter lack of reason to hope 
for justice through an appeal to brute 
force,—these considerations are felt as 
never before. 





PIAZZA PARTY AT GENEVA. 


Mrs. H. B. Montgomery, school com- 
missioner at Rochester, addressed the 
Political Equality Club of Geneva, N. Y., 
on May 27. Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller 
entertained the club at her beautiful home, 
‘‘Lochland,”’ on this occasion, when the 
gardens were gay with spring flowers and 
trees in full blossom, Miss Anne Fitz- 
hugh Miller opened the meeting with a 
brief address of welcome, saying: 


I want women to vote, not only because 
as citizens supporting the government in 
many ways they justly deserve individual 
representation, but also and chiefly be- 
cause I believe that by their use of the 
ballot in maintaining their principles, they 
will serve the State as it never yet has 
been served; by the State I mean the 
commonwealth, the good of all. To serve 
has always been the high privilege of 
woman. She has only to extend her ser- 
vice to the State to complete the work she 
has begun for her children in the home 
and the school. 

Mrs. Montgomery spoke ably on the 
value of our public schools and the in- 
creasing demand for the best educators to 
fill responsible places. She also said: 


It has been the cry of the American- 
born people for years, ‘Oh, the foreign 
element!’ A_ solvent was required, 
one which would Americanize the for- 
eigners, and I tell you that that solvent 
has been found in our public schools. 
When you hear a Russian-Polish boy, less 
than two years in this country, allowed to 
speak only the Russian language in his 
home, singing ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,”’ 
in chorus with a hundred other voices, 
and notice, as he sings, the light of intel- 
ligence in his face, you, too, will decide 
that the solvent has been found. 


Delightful music added to the charm of 
the afternoon. 





MRS. CHAPMAN CATT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Annual address of the President of the Na- 
tional American W. 8. A., Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, at the National Suffrage Convention in 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 30, 1901. 

The fifteen months which bave elapsed 
since our last Annual Convention have 
formed a period of especial importance in 
the history of our movement and in the 
history of the nation. During those 
months the old Century has departed, 
with its record of having achieved more 
in the progress of civilization than had 
been accomplished in five hundred years 
before; and the new Century has come, 
giving abundant promise of even greater 
rapidity and universality of progress than 
that of its marvellous predecessor. His- 
torians have established the custom of 
classifying the events of history by centu- 
ries, and all seem agreed that the story of 
the progress of the world is most quickly 
and effectively told in the comparison of 
conditions which obtain in the first year 
and in the last year of each century. His- 
torians have been making this comparison 
between the conditions of 1801 and 1901 
for the past two years. One hundred 
years hence, other historians will draw 
the contrast between 1901 and 2001, It is 
for this reason that the present year as- 
sumes an unusual importance. It is des- 
tined to be mentioned oftener in written 
history than many of the years which have 
preceded it, and many of the years which 
will follow it. Every condition, therefore, 
assumes significant importance. Inci- 
dents, otherwise unworthy of notice, be- 
come fraught with meaning, and events of 
little consequence become prophets of 
that which is tocome. A single incident 
is often sufticient to measure the state of 
public feeling at a given time. 

In 1601, three centuries ago, the un- 
happy tale of Mistress Macalyane was 
fresh news. She was a Scottish lady of 
rank, virtuous, pious and respected by all 
the community; yet she had been burned 
alive at the stake. Scotland has burned 
hundreds of women in her day, but only 
one suftered for the crime (?) committed 
by Mistress Macalyane. She had pur- 
chased and used a charm; but this was no 
sin in public estimation, since she had 
done no more than every other man and 
woman did. There was probably no 
judge upon the bench who did not wear 
his bit of snake skin, or rabbit’s foot, or 
amulet, to ward off evil. Her misde- 
meanor consisted in using her charm in 
the hope of alleviating pain at the birth 
of her two sons, the first effort of which 
we know to secure an anesthetic; and 
this was accepted as an unmistakable at- 
tempt to overcome the curse pronounced 
by God upon all women as a punishment 
for the sinof Eve. The whole populace was 
enraged at the audacity of her sacrilege. 
Apparently, she had no defenders; and 
they burned her alive on the Castle Hill 
in Edinburgh. What an incomprehensi- 
ble march of thought is there between 
that barbaric scene and the thousands of 
graduated women physicians of our own 
day, who, provided with up-to-date anws- 
thetics, are to be found in every civilized 
land, bringing peace and comfort to the 
suffering motherhood of the race! Yetthe 
time recorded between these two condi- 
tions is only three centuries, 

In 1701, two centuries ago, the sad fate 
of Elizabeth Gaunt was the talk of Eng- 
land. It is said that she was the last 
woman to be burned alive in England. 
She was a woman of genuine piety, and 
her whole life was expended in char- 
ity. England, like Scotland, has burned 
alive hundreds of women, but only one 
for the crime (?) committed by Elizabeth 
Gaunt. She had fed and clothed a poor 
family, as she had done hundreds of times 
before; but the man of this family after- 
wards proved to be a traitor, and every 
person who had in any way been brought 
in contact with him was punished. What 
an immeasurable stretch of changed con- 
ditions lies between the burning alive of a 
noble, consecrated woman for having 
given charity to one unworthy, and the 
magnificent organized work of the Red 
Cross, the Relief Corps, the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, the King’s Daughters, 
the Salvation Army, and tlie countless 
philanthropies of the age! Yet the time 
intervening is only two centuries. 

In 1801, one century ago. for women to 
be auctioned off to the highest bidder by 
their husbands was no unusual occurrence 
in the cattle markets of England. The 
flogging of women in the public streets 
for slight misdemeanors was a common 
sight. Husbands in England and Ameri- 
ca had the right to whip their wives, and 
if this chastisement did not lead to the 





wife’s unconditional surrender, she could 
be convicted of scolding, and the public 
ducking stool applied. The legal, social 
and educational status of women at that 
date is familiar to all. The changes in 
the conditions surrounding women which 
have been wrought in the past hundred 
years are so vast and sweeping as to be 
almost unthinkable. 

Looking backward, we are amazed at 
the intolerance, the injustice and the in- 
consistencies of past centuries. Will the 
people of 2001 find nothing to astound 
them in the injustice and inconsistencies 
of 1901? Permit me to review the events 
of the past year which concern women, 
and which might be interesting to know 
one hundred years hence. 

SIGNIFICANT EVENTS. 

Within the past year there have been 
many,signs of the changing sentiment of 
the times in favor of broader liberties for 
women; and there have been occasional 
events which have appeared like ghosts of 
prejudices and conditions longdead. The 
great Methodist General Conference has 
at last concluded to amend its constitu- 
tion and admit women as delegates, It is 
one of the greatest gains yet won for 
women, since the General Conference is 
the largest body in any church to recog- 
nize the right of women to representation. 
And especially since the discussion which 
will lead to the final action is precisely 
the same as that which follows the sub- 
mission of the question of woman suffrage 
to the State. Its action, however, has not 
silenced the opposition, and within a few 
weeks the Brooklyn Conference, under 
the leadership of Dr. Buckley, who has 
lost none of his vituperativeness, has re- 
fused to endorse the National Amendment. 
There are names in history which are 
there because of their fearless advocacy of 
great causes; and others which are there 
because of the intolerance of their oppo- 
sition to truth. The name of this gentle- 
man will unquestionably pass into histo- 
ry; time will decidein which class it shall 
go. The victory gained, however, will 
stand through all time. 

The New York Herald recently pub- 
lished a supposedly correct list of the 
millionaires in the United States, and 378, 
or one-tenth of the total number, were 
women. Whatamarch is this from the 
time when only five women in New York 
were willing to sign a petition asking for 
the right to own their own property! 

Women have been elected or appointed 
in increased numbers to public office. 
They have held and are still holding re- 
sponsible positions under the Census Bu- 
reau. More women are being graduated 
from our colleges and universities than in 
any previous year, and countless evidences 
point to the rapidly improved status of 
the sex. But, like Banquo, the ghosts of 
old customs will not down, and there 
have been some curious revivals of cus- 
toms quite obsolete. Virginia has revived 
her Blue Laws, temporarily it is to be 
hoped, and has publicly flogged a woman 
within a few weeks. Within the year an 
ignorant man publicly auctioned his wife 
to the highest bidder in New York City, 
and it is difficult to say which of the par- 
ties concerned, husband, wife, or pur- 
chaser, was most astonished at the inter- 
vention of the police; for none of them 
knew it was an illegal proceeding. With- 
in two years, two young men dragged an 
old woman over a mountain road in New 
Mexico at the heels of their horses, be- 
lieving that she was a witch, and that 
their act was a righteous one. In contrast 
to these survivals of past conditions, the 
action of Delaware in abolishing its long- 
cherished whipping-post stands out in 
evidence of the real progress of our time. 

CAUSES OF OPPOSITION, 

If I were asked what are the great ob- 
stacles to the speedy enfranchisement of 
women, I should answer: There are three. 
The first is militarism, which once domi- 
nated the entire thought of the world and 
made its history. Although its old power 
is gone, and its influence upon public 
thought grows constantly less, it still 
moulds the opinions of millions of people, 
and holds them to the old ideals of force 
in government and headship in the family. 
The complete emancipation of women 
will never come until militarism is no 
more. 

The second obstacle is the unconscious, 
unmeasured intluence upon the estimate 
in which women as a whole are held, 
which emanates from that most debasing 
of our evil institutions, prostitution. Its 
existence, apparently, is as old as the old- 
est record of history; and, unfortunately, 

(Concluded on page 1738.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ©. M. GARDNER has been made 
city stenographer of Spokane, Wash., to 
take the place of Mrs, Rose M. Denny, 
resigned. 

Miss Grace L. Norris and Miss Sarah 
E. Norris graduated from the law school 
of the Boston University this week, the 
only women in the class, 

Mrs. ALIcE Gorpon GULICK sailed re- 
cently, returning to Biarritz, encouraged 
by the $72,000 already paid or pledged in 
this country to hope that she may ere 
long be able to remove her school for 
Spanish girls. 

Mrs, LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS and Miss 
Anna A, Gordon, president and vice-pres- 
ident-at-large of the National W. C. T. U., 
have just completed a southern trip of 
over eight weeks’ duration, They trav- 
elled over 6,000 miles and delivered 73 
addresses, 

Miss BEATRIX JONES, who took up 
landscape gardening a few years ago and 
made a distinct success of it, assisted Pro- 
fessor Sargent in the arrangement and dec- 
oration of the new Horticultural Building 
for the great flower show in Boston this 
week, 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE was the 
guest of honor at the reception of the 
Woman's Charity Club of Boston on last 
Tuesday afternoon, at the Vendome. She 
made a few remarks upon the courage of 
the club’s members in supporting the Free 
Hospital for Women on Parker Hill. 


Miss ELIZA ALLEN STARR, of Chicago, 
is fortunate in her friends. Miss Starr is 
an art teacher and lecturer, who for many 
months has been too ill to work. No 
work meant no income, and gradually her 
savings were spent for the many things an 
invalid requires. Then her friends ap- 
pointed a treasurer, and began subscrib- 
ing money for an Easter offering to the 
invalid. In one month they raised $2,325. 


Miss GLADSTONE, daughter of the late 
English premier, has accepted the post of 
warden of the Women’s University Set- 
tlement, Southwark, London, and will 
assume her new duties early in Septem- 
ber. It is said that Miss Gladstone takes 
a deep interest in educational and politi- 
cal movements. It was thought, when 
she withdrew from the post of president 
of the Cambridge Women’s Liberty Asso- 
ciation, that she was going to retire from 
public work, so her acceptance of the po- 
sition in the settlement is received with 
much gratification. 


Miss GRACE GREENWOOD GREEN, & 
niece of Rev. Anna H. Shaw, teaches 
physical training in the Pennsylvania In- 
stitute for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, and has 
had remarkable success. In_ basket-ball 
games, teams of thirteen and fourteen- 
year-old girls drilled by her have repeat- 
edly beaten terms of girls from Drexel 
Institute and other Philadelphia schools, 
although they labor under the disadvan- 
tage of being unable to hear the word of 
command, Miss Green is a graduate of 
Miss Homans’s school in Boston. She has 
taught at Mt. Airy for three years. 


MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK gave @ con- 
cert in Bryn Mawr College chapel on 
Monday evening, under the auspices of 
the Music Committee. Her programme 
was made up of four selections from 
Orpheus and a delightful series of Ger- 
man songs. The great contralto was 
greeted and encouraged enthusiastically, 
She seemed almost as pleased with her 
audience as they with her, and sang a 
number of encores. After the concert the 
main body of students waited at the outer 
door, and cheered her as she came down 
the steps. She called ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen”’ 
from her carriage, and a shout of ‘Auf 
Wiedersehen”’ from the students echoed 
over the campus as she drove under Pem- 
broke arch. 


Mrs. ANNETTE McCREA has been en- 
gaged as landscape gardener by the Rock 
Island (Ill.) Railroad Company. She has 
commenced her work by beautifying the 
grounds about the stations. This is not 
the first time Mrs. McCrea has been en- 
gaged by the company for such work, 
and the Northwestern Railroad has like- 
wise given her contracts. That she has 
been successful is proved by the fact that 
she has been engaged to use her artistic 
powers in the neighborhood of other sta- 
tions. Mrs. McCrea is now at Marquette, 
Mich., where she is arranging the grounds 
of a private residence. For some time 
Mrs. McCrea had charge of Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, and made her influence felt in 
the artistic arrangement of shrubbery. 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 


the progress of individual rights for wom- 
en has always been in inverse ratio to the 
strength of its influence. Bitter as the 
fact may seem, the history of the evolu- 
tion of good women can never be correct- 
ly written without involving the evolution 
of prostitution, 

The third great cause is the inertia in 
the growth of Democracy which has come 
as a reaction following the aggressive 
movements that, with possibly ill-advised 
haste, enfranchised the foreigner, the 
negro, and the Indian. Perilous condi- 
tions, seeming to follow from the intro- 
duction into the body politic of vast num- 
bers of irresponsible citizens, have made 
the nation timid. 

These three influences, born of centu- 
ries of tradition, shape every opinion of 
the opponents of woman suffrage. Not 
an objection, argument, or excuse can be 
urged against the movement which may 
not be readily traced to one of these great 
causes. They are responsible for the 
fierce and open antagonism to woman suf- 
frage of the saloon, the gambling house, 
and the house of ill-repute. They are re- 
sponsible for the covert but effective op- 
position of the politician, and for the 
curious antipathy of many worthy women 
who should be the allies of this great 
cause. The excuses, objections, and ar- 
guments which one hears from the indi- 
vidual opponent are all born of these 
causes. It is therefore important that we 
should study the status of these influences 
in this first year of the twentieth century. 

MILITARISM. 

Last year the great Peace Congress met 
at The Hague, with apparently small re- 
sults, while wars and rumors of wars fol- 
lowed in its wake. A sudden but em- 
phatic spirit of militarism has arisen, 
where a condition of peace had existed 
before, in which reform ideas were mak- 
ing rapid progress in all quarters of the 
globe. That the change has proved a 
great hindrance to the advance of reform 
no one can question. The new spirit has 
temporarily affected much of the thought 
and many of the customs of our period. 
Even the fashion-mongers insist upon 
making a concession to the military spirit 
of the day. The latest style of men’s coats 
is & la militaire. Boys and girls wear sol- 
dier and sailor suits, and one of the most 
popular hats for children is a sailor pro- 
claiming the name of a battleship. Mili- 
tary heels appear upon the latest shoes 
for men and women. The revival of the 
military spirit is regarded by many as a 
retrogression; but there is nothing alarm- 
ing in its appearance. It is but the nat- 
ural outcropping of the warring nature 
of the race, which will occur again and 
again until the higher attributes control 
the more animal qualities. Revenge, self. 
ish ambition, and jealousy are the three 
great causes of war. When reason shall 
control, war will be no more. The nearer 
the ape a people is, the more frequent are 
its wars; the nearer the divine, the more 
permanent are its conditions of peace. 
Despite the fact that war occupies the 
first place in the councils of many nations 
to-day, there never was a time when so 
much intelligent, earnest sentiment exist- 
ed in favor of the abolition of war. The 
ancient romance which once invested 
every soldier with a halo of glory has 
departed, and the world is seriously ques 
tioning whether the results of war are 
commensurate with its cost. It is learn- 
ing that many of those who die through 
war do not die the deaths of heroes. It 
is beginning to understand in a vague 
way that the chief miseries of war are not 
the increased taxation of a people, the 
widows and orphans who are left helpless, 
the maimed men whose lives are ruined, 
nor even the sanguinary battle-field with 
its dead and wounded. It is learning that 
the greatest sacrifice a nation offers is the 
false moral standards, the intemperance 
and immorality, which invariably warp 
the opinions of a country as a direct result 
of war, and like a voracious parasite sap 
the springs of moral progress. It is learn- 
ing that war is the most active agency in 
spreading the contagion of insidious dis- 
ease which corrupts both guilty and inno- 
cent, even unto the third and fourth 
generation. 

There was a time when men and women 
were proud to offer their sons to war, be- 
lieving the act a patriotic sacrifice upon 
the altar of their country, but the view is 
changed; and while quite as willing as 
heretofore to sacrifice life to serve public 
needs, intelligent men and women are not 
willing to offer to war the honor and man- 
hood of their beloved. 

Despite the fact that our army is larger 
than it has been for years, and that we 
are maintaining soldiers in a half dozen 
fields beyond our borders, a conviction is 
growing silently, but surely, which is des- 
tined one day to eliminate militarism 
from the policies of the civilized world. 
The new thought gives all honor to the 
military heroes of past days, whose acts 
were in accord with the best understand- 





ing of truth in their time, but it refuses 


to recognize the military hero as the type 
of hero worthy of the future. The new 
conviction declares the true arbiter of 
differences to be the ballot-box, not the 
battle-field. It believes, with President 
Jordan, of Stanford University, that “the 
test of civilization is the substitution of 
law for war, statutes for brute strength’’; 
and that ‘‘more than the blood of heroes, 
our country needs the intelligence of 
men.” The new thought would not im- 
pose taxes to buy shot and shell, but to 
build schools where brains may be taught 
to think and hands to do; to establish 
libraries, to educate, develop, and uplift 
the masses of the people. It would still 
demand the public service of every man, 
and woman, too, and it would demand 
heroism as well; but it would be moral 
heroism, which would be defended by 
mind and character, instead of brawn and 
muscle. Militarism is the oldest and has 
been the most unyielding enemy of wo- 
man. Speed the new thought upon its 
way, and let us hope a hundred years 
hence may find it an established fact! 
PROSTITUTION, 

That prostitution still influences the 
status of women as a whole, no one can 
question. That there is work to do in the 
United States in this direction is appar- 
ent. Upon authority we do not dare to 
question, we are forced to believe that the 
Stars and Stripes, the flag we have loved 
as the emblem of liberty and justice, is 
floating to-day above houses of infamy in 
the Philippines, which are under regula- 
tion by the military authorities; the wom- 
en, as Judge Taft affirms and General 
MacArthur admits, being subjected regu- 
larly to certified examinations. We learn 
that the local authorities of Honolulu, as 
well, have established that system of reg- 
ulation of the social evil which has made 
France infamous for a hundred years. 
While reputed statesmen are extolling the 
sacrifices of our nation in extending polit- 
ical liberty to the men of the new posses- 
sions, the military authorities are secretly 
conniving at the sacrifice of health and 
life of young girls that the bestiality of 
the army may be satisfied. If these wom- 
en gave themselves voluntarily, the 
condition would be black enough to 
horrify our senses; but we are forced to 
believe that many of them, ignorant and 
unsuspecting, have been decoyed, en- 
trapped, and enslaved. 

Terrible as these conditions are, there 
are as serious problems within the United 
States itself. In every city in our land 
where there are Chinese quarters, there 
are Chinese women slaves. There are up- 
wards of 2,000 in San Francisco. These 
women are bought for money, and a bill 
of sale given the purchaser, and they are 
then held for immoral purposes. This 
fact, well known for years, offends the 
moral sense and violates the national con- 
stitution; yet in this land of Christian 
liberty no serious effort has been made to 
eradicate this institution. 

Again, in the metropolis of the nation, 
within the past few months, the fact has 
come to light, by authority which no one 
questions, that a group of young men 
found a paying business in seeking ac- 
quaintance with ignorant girls, making 
love to them, seducing them, and turning 
them over to procurers for money. Think 
you we would be proud to hear the com- 
ments of the 2lst century upon these 
conditions? Yet it must be recorded that 
in 1901 there are vast numbers of people 
who believe that such facts should go un- 
mentioned, and that the social evil is a 
necessary evil. But let the progressive 
womanhood of our nation declare now 
apd henceforth, in words unmistakable, 
that no evil is a necessity, and no institu- 
tion shall be tolerated which demands the 
sacrifice of human souls to its perpetuity. 
Prostitution was the first degradation 
which came to women; and so long as it 
exists in any civilized nation, it will 
cheapen the whole womanhood of that 
nation. 


SKEPTICISM OF DEMOCRACY, 


Democracy has been the boast of our 
country for a hundred years, but at pres- 
ent there is little enthusiasm over it. 
Men believe in the theury, but do not like 
its apparent results. In consequence, 
there is a hesitancy to extend the suffrage 
to any class, no matter how well qualified. 

There is no question but that there is 
much jobbery in our legislation. In order 
to appeal to popular prejudice, the two 
sides of every political controversy inva- 
riably cry bribery at each other with such 
force as completely to confnse the public 
mind, and the matter usually ends in a 
common opinion that both sides are dis- 
honest. There is, in consequence, a very 
wide-spread belief in the dishonesty of 
legislation and elections. President Mc- 
Kinley said in a speech a few days ago 
that ‘‘there is no imperialism in the United 
States except the sovereign will of the 
American people,”’ but there are many of 
our citizens who have a vague idea that 
the sovereign of this nation is not the 
people, but the politicians. No one seems 
clearly to understand the cause of the 
difficulty, but an inertia has arisen in con- 
sequence of political conditions, and a 
very general opinion prevails, asa result, 
that until the cause of present evils can 
be discovered and a remedy applied, there 
must be no further extension of suffrage. 
We can safely classify this skepticism of 
the benefits of man suffrage as the great- 
est obstacle in the way of woman sufirage. 

However crucial may be the present 
trial of Democracy, there can never be a 
higher theory of government than that 
immortal principle of the Declaration of 
Independence: ‘‘Governments derive their 
just — from the consent of the gov- 
erned;’’ and sooner or later governments 
must come up to this principle. 





LEGISLATIVE ACTION, 


Yet the cause of woman suffrage is 
marching bravely on; and is slowly but 
surely overcoming the prejudices of so- 
ciety. During the last legislative year 
more suffrage bills were considered than 
in any previous year. They included bills 
for school suffrage, municipal suffrage, 
presidential suffrage, and submission of 
suffrage amendments. The vote taken 
upon nearly all was adverse. Anti-suffra- 
gists have already drawn the conclusion 
that woman suffrage is a dying cause and 
will soon be heard of no more. To the 
superficial observer there may seem dis- 
couragement to the cause in this record, 
but to those who know the conditions, the 
last legislative year has given unmistaka- 
ble evidence of progress. There was a 
time not long ago when there were few 


men willing to introduce suffrage bills 
into Legislatures, and when they did, the 
bills were laughed out of sight. In only 


one Legislature during the past year was 
the suffrage bill made light of. That 
was a school suffrage bill in New Mex- 
ico, where the per cent. of illiteracy 
exceeds that of any State in the Union, 
and where the majority of the population 
is Mexican. It was the first suffrage bill 
introduced in New Mexico, and although 
ably championed by Mrs. Catharine P. 
Wallace, one of God’s noblest women, the 
speaker of the House was forced to re- 
buke the members for their undignified 
treatment of it. But from every other 
State, the report was sent to Headquarters 
that the suffrage bill had attracted more 
public interest than any other in the 
whole session. From twelve of the fifteen 
States where bills were pending at one 
time the report came with curious unan- 
imity that no bill had met such strenuous 
opposition. Party leaders had gone into 
the lobbies and worked like Trojans to 
defeat the measure. Well-known repre- 
sentatives of gambling and saloon inter- 
ests were conspicuous in the opposition. 
Men who had agreed to support the suf- 
frage bill would record their votes in op- 
position, and then slink out of sight like 
whipped dogs when the suffrage women 
came near. There was every evidence of 
political anxiety, of party pressure, threats 
and promises, and in several instances the 
dark suspicion of the use of money. Dy- 
ing causes do not receive this kind of at- 
tention; men do not give time and energy 
to defeat hopeless measures. In fact, our 
bills called forth a clearly drawn battle 
between the best and the worst elements 
in every Legislature where they were in- 
troduced. I do not mean to say that no 
good men were found voting with the 
opposition. Good men in all ages have 
frequently been found on the wrong side 
of great questions, and it would be strange 
indeed if it were not true of woman suf- 
frage. Nevertheless, the majority of those 
found in favor of woman suffrage have 
been good, honest, progressive, fearless 
men, and the majority of those in opposi- 
tion have borne the repute of being self- 
seeking, designing politicians, whose only 
aim in politics is selfish gain. 

Our suffrage bills have been lost, but 
there has been no defeat; every bill in- 
troduced and every vote taken is a mile- 
stone on our march toward final victory; 
and each one indicates that we are nearer 
the goal than we were one year ago. 

The legislative year has recorded posi- 
tive victories as well as negative ones. 
The summary dismissal of the Butler Bill, 
which designed to take from the women 
of Kansas the municipal suffrage they had 
enjoyed since 1887 was significant, and 
may be classed with the victories of the 
year. The astonishing anxiety manifested 
by prominent men, both within and with- 
out the Legislature, to put themselves on 
public record as vigorously opposed to tak- 
ing away municipal suffrage, indicates the 
thorough establishment of the measure 
in the public estimation of that State. Yet 
the same Legislature which so fearlessly 
refused to consider a repeal of municipal 
suffrage, refused to extend the suffrage 
further, and defeated a presidential suf- 
frage bill. 

A United States Senator, who is reputed 
to have more influence in American poli- 
tics than any other one man, announced 
himself in opposition to woman suffrage a 
few weeks ago in a newspaper interview, 
and in conclusion declared, in a prophetic 
tone of finality: ‘‘Woman suffrage will 
never come east of the Mississippi River.”’ 
The positiveness of his assertion reminds 
one of a churchman who lived a little 
earlier. His name was known throughout 
Europe. He was a gentleman of erudi- 
tion, and quite as intelligent for his time 
as is the United States Senator in his day. 
It was more than a hundred years after 
Magellan had circumnavigated the globe 
and proved the earth round, and more 
than a hundred years after the theory had 
been advanced that the earth revolved on 
its axis. In a public document he de- 
clared: ‘‘The opinion of the earth’s mo- 
tion is of all heresies the most abomina- 
ble, the most pernicious, the most scanda- 
lous; the immovability of the earth is 
thrice sacred; argument against the im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence of 
God, and the incarnation should be toler- 
ated sooner than an argument to prove 
that the earth moves.”’ That is a strong 
expression for a churchman, and one 
could almost suppose the earth would 
stop on its axis to accommodate the gen- 
tleman’s ardent opinion. Instead, it con- 
tinued to move, and Father Inchofer went 
on record as a great man on the wrong 
side of a great question. History repeats 
itself, and scarce were the words uttered 
by the United States Senator than the 
brave Governor of New York signed a bill 
giving suffrage to taxpaying women of 
the towns and villages of his State. When 
it is remembered that New York is the 
most populous State in the Union, that 
politics is an unceasing combat, owing to 
the even pumber of party members, and 
that the most active branch of the Remon- 
strants live and work there, the impor- 
tance of this gain becomes apparent. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in writing me 
about it, says it reminds her of a tale told 
her by an officer during the Civil War. 
Said he: ‘‘We had been pounding away 
with our great guns and solid shot on Fort 
Pulaski for weeks, and could not see that 
we had made the slightest impression on 
its massive masonry. But one day a block 
of granite came tumbling down, when we 
renewed our vigor and activity, for we 
knew the beginning of the end had come; 
and ere long it was honeycombed with 
holes, and the garrison surrendered.”’ ‘I 
believe,’’ said Mrs. Livermore, ‘‘that the 
action of the New York Legislature has 
made a hole in the wall of obstruction 
that confronts us, and that the forces of 
conservatism will soon surrender.”’ 

The victory was followed by the pub- 
lished opinion in the daily press of a large 
number of prominent women. Practically 
all announced their hearty approval of the 
measure, but a number, like the citizens 
Kansas, expressed themselves in favor of 
the bill passed, but opposed to any further 
extension of suffrage. Verily, we may 
paraphrase and say: ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
have, ye may keep; and whatsoever ye 
have not, ye may not have.” One regret 
tinges the pleasure in the victory. The 
bill does not include cities of the class to 
which Rochester belongs, and in conse- 
quence our honored leader, Susan B. An- 
thony, is not included in the number of 
women endowed with this modicum of 
suffrage. 

The brave young State of Utah also 
passed a strong resolution memorializing 
Congress to submit a 16th Amendment for 
the enfranchisement of women. This is 
the first State to take this action, although 
it has been the dream of our leaders for 
many years, It would require brave men 
to pass such a resolution in any State, but 
especially in Utah, where relations be- 
tween State and nation have not been the 
most harmonious in years past. All honor 
to gallant Utah! May other States follow 
her example until their numbers compel 
Congress to listen to their plea! 

THE WORK OF THE YEAR, 

During the interim since our last an- 
nual meeting, the work of the Association 
has kept steady pace with the rapidly in- 
creasing sentiment of the nation. In De- 
cember last, we resorted to that most 
womanly of all womanly methods of rais- 
ing funds— a Bazar. It was a matter of 
regret to many of our workers that such 
a plan had been adopted, since it practi 
cally compelled the cessation for several 
months of the regular work. Its object 
was to secure ‘‘sinews of war,’’ and to 
this end it was successful, since it placed 
in our treasury upwards of $8,000. There 
were also indirect and unlooked-for re- 
sults, that may be safely balanced against 
the loss of work which would have been 
performed had there been no Bazar. Re- 
ports have been returned of many con- 
verts to woman suffrage as a result of the 
Exhibition in New York. These persons 
evidently belong to that great class who 
swim with the tide, and their conversion, 
wrought as it was by the knowledge of 
the costly gifts made to the Bazar, the ex- 
hibit made by every State in the Union, 
or the successful outcome, is a concession 
to the growing popularity of our move- 
ment. An unmeasured educational work 
was accomplished through the generous 
advertisement of the Bazar in the press of 
many Statés, and through the post-offices, 
express companies, and railroad freight 
offices of the whole country. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that thousands of 
persons learned of the existence of our 
Association and its work through the 
Bazar who had never heard of it before. 
The success of the Bazar was largely due 
to the untiring and devoted energy of our 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery. ; 

We have often been advised to adopt as 
a motto of our Association the words: 
‘*Educate, Agitate, Organize.’’ Whether 
the motto is our written guide or not, it 
represents the kind of work we do. Dur- 
ing the past year the work of public edu- 
cation has been greatly augmented by an 
experiment of the judicious distribution 
of free literature from the National Head- 
quarters. One half million pages of free 
literature were in consequence sent forth 
upon their mission, and every State and 
Territory received some of its benefits. 

The work of public education has also 
been greatly assisted by the wise activity 
of our Press Department. Under the able 
management of our National superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Elnora Babcock, nearly 50,000 
articles bearing on woman suffrage have 
been sent to the newspapers of the vari- 
ous States. 

The work of organization has not been 
forgotten. During the year the National 
Association has rendered assistance to the 
organization work of fifteen States, by 
means of field work or support of head- 
quarters. These States are Nebraska, 
Iowa, Georgia, Alabama, Maryland, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Arkansas, Ohio, 
Michigan, and New York. We also ren- 
dered assistance to the amendment cam- 
paign in Oregon by a considerable con- 
tribution of literature and the expenses of 
two speakers, who were suggested by the 
Oregon Association. 

The usual quadrennial appeal was made 
to the nominating conventions of the na- 
tional political parties, with the usual re- 
sult. This time-honored custom of our 
Association involves much work and some 
expense. Although the conservatism of 
political parties does not offer much en- 
couragement to its continuance, yet the 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of our 
cause, which possesses every thorough be- 
liever in woman suffrage, gives us the 
prophetic knowledge that the time will 
come when some great, successful politi- 
cal party will be proud to write the en- 
franchisement of women in its platform. 

Although political parties are not yet 
ready to admit women’s right to the bal- 
lot, there was never a campaign in which 
women were more active, and that, too, 





. 
by encouragement of party leaders, than 
in the presidential campaign of 1900. No 
objection against woman suffrage hag 
been held more stubbornly than the one 
that it would effect nothing, since women 
would all vote as their husbands or other 
men dictated. Yet, with no comprehen- 
sion of the inconsistency, women were 
urged to organize, and did organize, for 
the express purpose of persuading their 
husbands and other men to vote their 
way. Party speakers very generally com. 
plained of inability to place their argu. 
ments before voters, as women invaria ly 
crowded the halls and took the best seats, 
Women delegates sat in the great party 
conventions, and their opinions were given 
generous notice in the press. In count. 
less similar ways the question of the 
American woman in politics was forced 
upon the attention of party leaders. The 
first step toward conversion to a new idea 
is consideration, and this point was 
gained. : 

MEMBERSHIP. 


Judging from reports of the various 
States which have been received from 
time to time, the membership of the Asso- 
ciation increased in the year 1900 more 
than in any previous year. This is an 
especially significant fact when it is re- 
membered that the work for the Bazar, 
and the presidential campaign, prevented 
the usual field activities. The result may 
be regarded as an evidence of normal 
growth, and adjures us to push the work 
of organization. 

PROSPERITY. 

The Association is in a prosperous con- 
dition. For several years past its receipts 
for each year have exceeded those of the 
year previous, a fact which affords the 
healthiest possible sign of growth. The 
year 1900 was no exception to this prog- 
ress, and its receipts, exclusive of the Ba- 
zar fund, were larger than those of any 
previous year in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 

CONCLUSION. 

A review of the year reveals nothing 
but hopeful signs for the great cause of 
equality for women. Were we permitted 
to view its record through the telescope 
of a hundred years, we should see abund- 
ant indications of dying prejudices and 
crumbling conservatism. We should find 
signs in plenty of the coming of woman 
suffrage. We should discover that the 
great world-forces which have held women 
ina position of degradation in centuries 
past, are fast being civilized out of exist- 
ence. We should find that the old objec- 
tions hurled with such bitter antagonism 
at the early leaders of the movement, 
have lost their force even with those wh 
still repeat them. 

We should observe that intelligent and 
honest opponents are not so much gov- 
erned by the convictions of reason as they 
are possessed by undefined fear. The 
imagination of a child in the dark 
creates all sorts of impossible bogies to 
terrify it: so the enfranchisement of 
women has become a veil of darkness be- 
fore the eyes of the timid which conceals 
unthinkable calamities. It behooves us to 
meet this condition with calm, persistent 
education. We must meet ignorance with 
careful instruction; timidity with assur- 
ances based upon the actual operation of 
woman suffrage; and everywhere we must 
teach women that we do not strive so 
much for the grant of a right withheld as 
for an opportunity to perform duty. 

With whatever financial ability we are 
able to command, we should prosecute our 
educational work as never before, and 
through the dissemination of literature, 
the press and the public meeting, leave 
conviction where doubt now abides. To 
strengthen the timid, we need the enroll- 
ment of suffragists, and to extend our 
work, we need more members, 

Let us go forth from this convention as- 
sured that the signs of 1901 point to con- 
tinued progress until the last State in the 
Union shall have enfranchised its women. 
Let us go forth determined to educate. 
agitateand organize with greater vigor 
than ever before. The date which will 
record all women enfranchised will de- 
pend upon the tact and vigor of our work. 
As we go on, let us not forget to be for- 
bearing to those who disagree with us, 
and patient with those who criticise us, 
remembering the words of Bacon: ‘Truth: 
is the daughter of Time.”’ 





A SOLDIER ON “REGULATED” VICE. 





General MacArthur, in his recent re- 
port, speaks of the ‘‘very strong measures 
taken in Asia to protect the English- 
speaking soldier” from the consequences 
of his vices. The London Shield for May 
publishes extracts from letters written by 
a soldier in India to a friend in England, 
which are instructive on this point. The 
Shield says: ‘‘They are interesting as evi- 
dence of the view taken of the regulation 
system by the better class of men in the 
Indian Army. These men do not regard 
the evils that result from vice as ‘unavoid- 
able’; they do not ask to be ‘regulated’ 
for in this matter; they repudiate the idea 
of there being any necessity for men to 
sin, even in India; and they recognize 
hat government ‘“regulation’’ simply 
means government sanction and encour- 
agement of vice. These letters confirm 
what we already knew, that the best men 
of the rank and file in the British Army 
are against State - provided prostitution, 
and keenly feel the disgrace of it.’ 


The letters say, in part: 


When those in authority sanction, or ap- 
pear to sanction, the practice of immoral- 
ity, it makes it appear a very natural thing 
to a great number of men, and it seems 
almost impossible to raise a higher stand- 
ard amongst them. Only those who live 
in a barrack-room know how low the 
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standard of morality is amongst a large 
number of our troops in India. Men get 
the idea into their heads that they are 
away from,Christian England and in a 
heathen country, so they can throw off all 
restraint, and do as their inclination leads 


em. 

i a large number of cases the behavior 
of their officers, who should set men a 
good example, gives men this impression. 

One of the most saddening things to a 
Christian man is the matter-of-fact man- 
ner in which men look at and talk about 
this serious and awful subject. At home, 
if a man does immoral things, he at least 
thinks it is something to be ashamed of, 
and does not tell everybody. But out 
here men have got the idea that such 
things are necessary, and they make no 
secret of their actions. I have seen men 
getting ready to go out in the evening, 
and when some one perhaps from the 
other end of the room has asked where 
they are going, they have told him with 
as much unconcern as if they had said 
they were going out to buy a cigar. In 
fact, if a man said he was going to church, 
jt would cause @ much greater surprise. 
All this I believe to be the result of offi- 
cial, or apparently official, sanction. 

Out here, one of the most terrible re- 
sults of the government providing estab- 
lishments of vice is that men begin to 
think that vice is necessary to health, and 
when a man gets that idea it is most diffi- 
cult for any argument to eradicate it. It 
is, perhaps, the most serious drawback 
we have in the Army of India to the 
promulgation of-the Gospel. It is a stand- 
ing disgrace to Englishmen that they send 
young men out here, to represent them, to 
defend them and their possessions, if nec- 
essary with their lives, and instead of 
doing all they can to protect them, they 
only make the paths of vice easy. Of 
course, ‘the government’ and ‘Parlia- 
ment’? are convenient scapegoats, but, 
after all, they only represent the elector- 
ate of England, they are their servants 
and mouthpiece. The electorate can send 
whom they like to represent them, and 
they are the really responsible persons. 
If every man with a vote realized this 
fact, this and a great many other abuses 
would soon be swept off the face of the 
earth. 


OUR NEW YOURE LETTER. 


New YorK, JUNE 1, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is not permitted to many of us to 
realize a dream very often in our check- 
ered mortal lives, but I have every reason 
to hope that one of mine may become a 
material fact before long. Some of your 
readers will perhaps remember what has 
been already said in these letters in regard 
to a memorial to Margaret Fuller at Point 
0’ Woods, whereI have my summer 
home. It was just off that dangerous 
shore that this gifted writer met her 
death by shipwreck, July 19, 1850. Ever 
since this came to my knowledge, on the 
first summer of my residence there, I have 
been hoping to have some permanent 
memorial of the sad catastrophe on the 
spot where it occurred. 

At first we were only a struggling 
solony out on that lonely shore, for the 
place was opened only in 1894; but each 
season more and more people have sought 
the cooling breezes of the great South 
Beach of Long Island at Point 0’ Woods, 
until now we have many cottages, two 
hotels, and quite a population in the 
summer. Three years ago a Village Im- 
provement Society was formed of the 
bright women who assemble there, and I 
had the honor to be chosen its president 
Our first duty seemed to be to raise money 
for certain much-needed local advantages 
in lighting and making good walks, but 
last year the project of erecting this me- 
morial took shape, and plans were made 
for raising the money needed, 

It had always been my wish to place a 
pavilion out on the dunes overlooking 
the waves, and in this view the officers of 
the Society concurred. The Association 
gave us a site ona slight elevation above 
the beach. One of the members of the 
Society, years ago, was shown the spot 
where the wreckage came ashore, by an 
old gentleman who wasa young man 
when the disaster occurred, and who 
sailed over to the beach as soon as the 
storm was past. It is just above this part 
f the beach that the pavilion is to stand. 
It is to be colonial in design. On the 
side towards the ocean there will be cut 
deeply into the wood the words, ‘‘In Me- 
moriam Margaret Fuller,’’ and inside, 
ver the entrance leading to the sea, will 
he placed a bronze tablet with an inscrip- 
tion giving her nameand those of her hus- 
band and child, together with the facts of 
the shipwreck. The principal expense 
will be this tablet, which will last for cen- 
turies, so that should this pavilion ever 
give way to some other building, this sub- 
stantial inscription will bear her name to 
future ages. Friends all over the coun- 
try have generously contributed toward 
the fund, which is now nearly sufficient 
for the purpose. 

It seems especially appropriate that 
this memorial to Margaret Fuller should 
stand here, for this was the last spot to 
which her sad eyes looked in the dreadful 
hours when the doomed family hung in 
the rigging, turning their anxious gaze to 
this beach, hoping for the succor which 
never came; and as the mortal frame of 
the noble woman who died in her prime 








was never recovered from the devouring 
waves, it is most fitting that she should 
be commemorated here. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 
ashamed 


THE VASE FOR MISS ANTHONY. 


The beautiful vase of which the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL has published a cut was 
presented to the Suffrage Bazar by Mrs. 
Fanny J. Wheat of Wheeling, W. Va. It 
is one of the most beautiful pieces of pot- 
tery which has been produced in this 
country. An exact duplicate of this vase, 
with the exception of the portrait and in- 
scription, was purchased by the citizens 
of Wheeling, W. Va., for $250 and pre- 
sented to Admiral Dewey. 

On one side isa portrait of Miss An- 
thony, and on the other an inscription of 
presentation. The vase is decorated with 
gold leaf in profuse quantities. One 
workman was employed twenty-one days 
in decorating it after it was cast. This 
vase was so handsome and expensive that 
it was not sold at the Bazar. As no 
chances were allowed, which is the usual 
way of disposing of expensive articles at 
Bazars, it remained in possession of the 
Association when the Bazar was over and 
was brought to the National Headquar- 
ters. It was afterwards decided by the 
Bazar Central Committee to present this 
vase to Miss Anthony by subscription. It 
is highly appropriate that an article 
which has been made in her especial 
honor should have a place in her family. 

The friends of suffrage who feel in- 
clined to do so, may send subscriptions to 
the National Headquarters. When 
enough has been subscribed to pay a 
proper price for the vase, the money will 
be put into the Bazar Fund and the vase 
presented to Miss Anthony, together ‘with 
a list of the names of those who have 
subscribed. It is hoped that contribu- 
tions may be plentiful and generous. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

2008 American Tract Soc. Building, N.Y. 


wee! 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The annual meeting of the Western New 
York Federation, held in Buffalo, yes- 
terday and to-day is of unusual interest. 
The visitors are the guests of the Women’s 
Board of Managers at a tea given at the 
Women’s Building. A cordial invitation 
was extended to all women to be present 
at the meetings, whether members of 
federated clubs or not. Particularly were 
guests from other cities welcome. 


The Woman's Club of Clinton, which 
was lately the hostess of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation, was organized 
in 1896, and is a member of both State and 
General Federations. Its departments in- 
clude literature, art, current topics, social 
service, languages, music, forestry, and 
philanthropy. Its social service work has 
included the observance of Arbor Day, 
and the gift of books to the Central fire 
station of Clinton and to the Rutland 
Sanitarium. 

Miss Mabel Adams Ayer of San Fran- 
cisco has been chosen State President for 
California of the International Sunshine 
Society. She is also the head of the Alden 
Club, the San Francisco branch of the 
society which she has organized and named 
in honor of Mrs, Cynthia Westover Alden, 
the President-General of the national or- 
ganization. The particular work of the 
new club will be in behalf of children, 
and summer outings for tenement chil- 
dren have already been started. 








FINE CATERING. 

People in many conditions in life, those 
who live in towns and cities especially, 
have frequent use for the services of a 
caterer. He is one of the most convenient 
and valuable contributors to social and 
public enjoyments, and his labors are 
often onerous and exacting. To get a 
good caterer is generally to command suc- 
cess in entertainment where elegantly 
served food is the culminating feature, 
and when, looking over Boston’s list, the 
card of Westover and Foss appears to the 
eye, it will be unnecessary to proceed fur- 
ther, for they are not only good caterers, 
but they enjoy the reputation of being 
artistic and ‘‘up to date”’ in all the depart- 
ments of their business. The proper set- 
ting and serving of a banquet or evena 
lunch goes far toward its proper enjoy- 
ment, 

Mr. Westover was for a long time with 
the late Harvey Blunt, who in his day was 
one of the leading gaterers of the city. 
Educated in the best school of catering, 
there is no improvement in the art (for it 
is an art) that will not be found utilized 
in his successor’s business. This is say- 
ing all that is necessary, while the agree- 
able and gentlemanly personne! of the firm 
leaves nothing to be desired by those deal- 
ing with them. Their establishment at 
No. 715 Tremont Street, is one of the most 
inviting in the city. Their ice cream, 
cake, and confections are famous for rich- 
ness and purity, hence they enjoy a very 
lucrative patronage from all classes of the 
community. They make a specialty of 
wedding and college spreads’ Churches 
of every denomination, temperance soci- 
eties, Masons and Odd Fellows, etc., find it 
to their advantage to engage the services 
of Westover and Foss. 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful, It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DAVY’'S PRIZE. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON, DONNELL. 


‘*There’s company at our house,’’ an- 
nounced Uncle Julian, one morning. The 
Curley Twins received the news with keen 
interest — everything at Uncle Julian’s was 
of interest. 

‘Perhaps you wouldn't call them com- 
pany, really, for Auntie and I hope they 
have come to stay. It’s a young couple, 
you know. They are both beautiful little 
creatures, and so well behaved and quiet! 
On short acquaintance I’ve only discov- 
ered one fault in them—they are vain. 
Well, you and I would be if we had such 
splendid tails—’’ 

“Uncle Julian—taile!”’ 

‘They haven’t got tails, Uncle Julian?”’ 

Uncle Julian dropped down on the 
doorstep between the Curley Twins, laugh- 
ing. 

“Oh, but they have—perfect beauties!”’ 
he said. ‘I'd like to have you get ac- 
quainted with them. Come in and call on 
your way home from school.” 

And promptly at ten minutes past four 
the Curley Twins called on Uncle Julian’s 
“company.” They were up in the pigeon 
loft strutting round, with their beautiful 
soft white heads stretched back proudly 
till they almost bumped their beautiful 
white tails. 

‘*Fantails!’’ shrieked the Curley Twins, 
in chorus. 

“Why, I didn’t know you'd ever been 
introduced! How did you know their 
names?’ smiled Uncle Julian. ‘Yes, 
they’re the Fantail couple from Boston. 
See them show off—I told you they were 
vain. I think they mean to set up house- 
keeping at once, the smart little fellows! 
Now, look here, boys, I’m going to offer a 
prize’’— 

The Curley Twins “looked’’ there, in- 
stantly. Prizes and Uncle Julian went 
together beautifully. The brown twin 
nodded to the yellow twin in token of 
delight. 

“Yes, a prize—this way. The boy who 
finds out the most interesting things 
about the little Fantail couple, in six 
weeks, shall havea prize. You can come 
and call on them as often as you like, out 
of school hours.” 

It was such fun! The Curley Twins 
were over in Uncle Julian’s loft early and 
late, and the more they studied and 
watched the little snow-white creatures 
the more they enjoyed it. 

‘*Well,”’ Uncle Julian said, at the end 
of six weeks, ‘‘who’s ahead?’’ 

“I guess Davy is,’’ the brown twin said, 
politely. 

‘*No, of course it’s Tim’thy,’’ the little 
yellow twin rejoined. 

“We must call in our evidence and find 
out,”’ laughed Uncle Julian. ‘Begin, Tim, 
because you are half an inch taller than 
Davy. What have you discovered about 
the Fantail couple?” 

Timothy had made ‘‘notes.’ 
them out of his pocket, 
crumpled. 

‘Well,’ he said, first, “I know they 
love each other—they’re the greatest 
friends, Uncle Julian! The other day the 
mother one was kind of washing the 
father one’s face and brushing his hair, 
and it looked as if she was tying his neck- 
tie, same as Grandma does Grandpa’s! I 
guess you'd have laughed, Uncle Julian! 
He stood just as still! Then, another 
thing, while the eggs were hatching the 


’ 


He pulled 
grimy and 





father one used to sit on ‘em daytimes to 
rest the mother one. Yes, sir, he did!’’ 

**I discovered that, too!’’ Davy shrieked, 
excitedly. ‘‘An’ about their loving each 
other.”’ 

‘Tim has the floor—go on, Tim,”’ said 
Uncle Julian, smiling. 

‘‘And after the eggs hatched it was just 
the same. He'd take care of the babies 
daytimes.’’ 

“While the old lady took a ‘day off,’ 
eh?”’ 

“All her days off, Uncle Julian, truly. 
Every single day he did it. I think he 
went on the nest just about ten o'clock, 
and stayed till about four o’clock. Any- | 
way, that’s the way he did Saturdays and | 
Sabbaths, when we could watch him. | 
Wasn't he a kind little father-one?”’ 

‘*To be sure he was! Any other dis- 
covery?”’ 

‘Yes, there’s how the little mother-one 
feeds her babies. That’s funniest of all! 
You ought to see her, Uncle Julian! She 
lets the baby pigeon poke his bill clear 
into her's, and then kind of pumps his 
breakfast into it. I guess she must have 
a little pantry in her throat where she 
gets breakfast all ready for him.”’ 

“Yes, she has! she has!’ exclaimed 
eager Davy. ‘‘I discovered that, too! And 
I found something about it ina book. It 
says you can’t raise a pigeon baby by 
hand—no, sir! If you do he'll die, ’cause 
he’s ‘customed to have his mother pump 
food into his bill like that. She gets it all 
der—dergested for him.” 

“Right!” cried Uncle Julian, ‘‘tyou beat 
Christopher Columbus himself! Go on, 
Tim,”’ ' 

*That’s all,’ Timothy said, slowly, 
cramming his ‘‘notes’’ back into his 
pocket. 

**Now, Davy.”’ 

Davy was dancing from one foot to the 
other in great excitement. 

“I’ve got another one!’’ he shouted. 
“Yes, sir, I discovered how they drink 
water. They don’t hold their heads back 
and let it run down their throats, same as 
other birds do, Uncle Julian. They keep 
their bills right in till they’ve got all they 
wast, same as—as—an ox.”’ 

*Good!"? Uncle Julian cried. ‘You're 
right, Davy. They’re an exception to all 
the bird tribe.” 

Of course, on account of that one last 
discovery, Davy got the prize. But it 
really didn’t matter, Timothy said, as 
long as they were twins, 

**You’ll find it up in your barn chamber 
to-morrow, after school, Davy,’’ Uncle 
Julian said, brietly. And the next after- 
noon—well, what do you suppose the 
Curley Twins found was Davy’s prize? 
They scurried up into the barn chamber, 
three steps at a time. 

‘‘Hark!’’ whispered Timothy, suddenly. 

A beautiful, soft, cooing sound came to 
them faintly. 

‘It is!’’ whispered Timothy. 

‘*Yes, sir, it is!’’ breathed Davy. 

And it was. There, in a Itttle room 
boarded off in a corner, they fonnd the 
Fantail couple and their two babies. That 
was the prize Uncle Julian gave.—Congre- 
qationalist. 








HUMOROUS. 


Mamma—Fighting again? Why, a good 
little boy wouldn’t hurt a hair of another 
boy’s head! 

Johnny —Well, I didn’t! I just punched 
his nose— Puck. 


Leading a Double Life.—‘‘This watch- 
dog you sold me is no good.” 

‘““What’s the matter with him.” 

‘Why, every time he barks he wags his 
tail..’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


On the brink of a creek in Ireland there 
is—or used to be—a stone bearing this in- 
scription, intended to help travellers: 
‘“‘When this stone is out of sight it is not 
safe to ford the river.”’ 


“IT have come,’’ said the old subscriber, 
‘to complain about your report of my 
daughter’s wedding.” 

“What was the matter with 
manded the editor. 

‘Well, her name is Gratia, but you 
printed it ‘Gratis.’ ” 

“That’s not so bad. She was given 
away, wasn’t she?’’—Philadelphia Press. 


it?’”’ de- 


Ata revival meeting a man arose and 
said he was the wickedest man in town. 
“IT should go to perdition if I should die 
to-night,’’ he concluded. Immediately an 


there before I do, look out for me, I’m 
coming, too.”” And then the deacon won- 
dered why everybody laughed. 


An American, touring in the West of 
Ireland, noticed in one of his drives that 
the horse had only one ear. He asked 
the “Jarvey’’ for an explanation. The 
truth, if known, would have placed the 
blame to the work of the enemy; but Pat 
did not wish to give a stranger a bad im- 
pression of his country, so he said: 

‘The brute has terrible cross fits, and in 
wan of thim tanthrums he bit his ear off.”’ 

This was a puzzle to the stranger, who 
replied: ‘*Wall, I'm blowed!”’ 


A Scottish minister was touring in Bel- 
gium, On arriving at Bruges, he looked 
about for the cloakroom. °His acquaint- 
ance with the language of the country was 
so imperfect that he failed to make the 
porter understand what he wanted. Be- 
ing a man of resource, it flashed across 
his mind to try a Latin phrase likely to 
be understood in a Roman Catholic coun- 
try. ‘‘Requiescat in pace,’ said he, point- 
ing to his property. The porter smiled, 
nodded his head to show that he caught 
the traveller’s meaning, snatched up the 
portmanteau, and took it off to the place 
where ‘‘left luggage’’ was kept, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


653 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough Engl sh course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EpwWIn De MERITTE, Principal. 








Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 100, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

. Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Four years’ curriculum. 
Instruction and 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 











old deacon started the hymn, ‘If you get 

















JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps of competent specialists. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Put 





23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 


| place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & a 


sz SF 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Su . Address Leaflet ones, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all , or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regular! 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








EQUAL SUFFRAGE BY GRADUAL 
APPROACHES. 


Experience shows that equal suffrage 
for women is usually attainable only by 
gradual approaches. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, where women are in a minor- 
ity and as a consequence more highly 
prized, where class distinctions are al- 
most unknown, and where a general 
equality of conditions prevails, full suf- 
frage has been attained under favorable 
conditions. In California, Oregon, and 
South Dakota, at recent referendums, @ 
majority of men outside of the cities have 
voted in its favor, but adverse majorities 
in each case were given by the cities — San 
Francisco and Oakland, Portland, Yank- 
ton, and Sioux Falls—these centres of 
population turned the scale against it, 
while the farming population voted in 
favor. This shows the importance of 
early action by suffragists in agricultural 
communities, before the growth of manu- 
factures brings with it a debased slum 
population manipulated by the saloons. 

But even in sparsely populated States 
there has to be a period of preparation. 
In Colorado, while still a Territory, Gov- 
ernor Pope and others urged the extension 
of suffrage to women, and John B, Camp- 
bell and Margaret Campbell spent a year 
in pioneer effort. School suffrage was 
granted to women in the State constitu- 
tion of 1876, with a provision for subse- 
quent further extension. But in 1877 @ 
full woman suffrage amendment was voted 
down, and it was not until sixteen years 
later that it secured a popular majority. 

In Wyoming Territory, in 1869, the 
Legislature extended full suffrage to 
women, and subsequent experience so 
endeared it to the peuple that it has been 
forever confirmed without opposition in 
the State constitution, 

In Utah Territory, in 1869, full suffrage 
was granted to women as a protection of 
the resident farming population against 
an influx of gold miners and railroad 
hands—men without families. Experi- 
ence recommended it, and although tem- 
porarily disallowed by Congress, it was 
restored when the men formed its State 
constitution. In both these States it was 
first granted by Territorial Legislatures, 
and grew with the growth of these com- 
munities. 

In Idaho school suffrage in the Terri- 
tory preceded full suffrage in the State. 

In Wisconsin and Minnesota partial] 
suffrage has been conferred by constitu- 
tional amendments; in Montana and 
Louisiana, by constitutional conventions. 
In Kansas municipal suffrage was estab- 
lished by the Legislature. In some fifteen 
other States and Territories school suf- 
frage has been thus established. 

But in every case the exercise of suf- 
frage by women has been preceded by 
legislative reforms in the personal and 
property rights of married women. In- 
deed, it seems hardly possible that full 
woman suffrage can exist in States where 
the old English common law of marriage 
remains unchanged. Until women are to 
some extent protected in their personal 
and property rights and in their right to 
money earned by them outside of the 
home, political equality would seem in- 
congruous with absolute domestic sub- 
jection. 

But fifty years’ experience shows that 
under different social and political condi- 
tions different methods are needful. Tax- 
paying and educational qualifications are 
indispensable in some localities; munici- 
pal or presidential suffrage in others. No- 
where should full suffrage be submitted 
to the voters in any States until partial 
suffrage has first been granted by the Leg- 
islature and has recommended itself to 
public approval, so that there is a reason- 
able probability of a popular verdict in its 


favor. H. B. B. 
i. — 








MINNEAPOLIS NOTES. 





The successful convention of the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. is in full prog- 
ress at Minneapolis, and the officers are 
kept so busily at work that it is hard to 
snatch a moment to write an account of 
the proceedings. 

This great city of the Northwest has 
welcomed our convention with open arms. 
The many delegates are all entertained in 
the hospitable homes of Minneapolis. The 
finest church in the city is furnished to us 
by the local friends without cost. On the 
opening night it was crowded with a mag- 
nificent audience, when addresses of wel- 
come were given by the Governor of the 
State, the mayor of the city, and represen- 





tatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
press, and the Minnesota W.S.A. The 
best musicians in Minneapolis have con- 
tributed choice music, vocal and instru- 
mental. The leading ministers of differ- 
ent denominations have opened our meet- 
ings with prayer. The newspapers have 
given long and friendly reports. On Sun- 
day so many pulpits were opened to our 
speakers that it was hard to find enough 
women to fillthem. Best of all, thought- 
ful men and women have come day after 
day to the meetings, to listen to the doc- 
trine and consult as to how it can be car- 
ried to success. 

Every interval has been filled with re- 
ceptions and excursions, Senator Stock- 
well, whose wife is president of the Min- 
nesota W. S. A., ‘‘personally conducted”’ 
the delegates through the great Pillsbury 
flour mill, which turns out 6,000 barrels 
daily, and we were shown the process and 
invited to taste the product in all its suc- 
cessive stages, from grain to flour. A 
brilliant reception was given the members 
of the convention by Mrs. W. D. Gregory 
at her beautiful home, and there were 
private festivities and functions without 
number. This afternoon the Business 
Women’s Club, Martha Scott Anderson 
president, gave our delegates a reception 
in its rooms at 43 South 6th Street, and 
to-morrow we are to be treated to a trol- 
ley ride. The post-office has established 
a special branch in the church parlors for 
our benefit, and all our wants have been 
most abundantly and carefully provided 
for by the efficient committee of local ar- 
rangements, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton. 

Eloquence has flowed freely. The church 
organ is hung with the national flag bear- 
ing the stars of the equal suffrage States, 
a growing galaxy, and the portraits of 
Lucy Stone and Mary A. Livermore look 
down upon the audience, on either side of 
a large placard, with the historic motto, 
‘Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny.’’ The Minneapolis women value so 
highly the letter sent them by Mrs. Liver- 
more in response to their invitation to be 
present that they have had it framed and 
hung in the ‘‘rest room/’ of the church. 

The reports show an excellent year's 
work; and this afternoon $5,000 was 
pledged in the convention toward carrying 
on the work of the coming year. Ten 
years ago the whole annual income of the 
Association was only $2,000. During the 
past year it was $22,000. This shows how 
rapidly the equal suffrage movement is 
dying out. 

There are 144 delegates present, rep- 
resenting 26 States and _ Territories. 
They have come all the way from Maine 
on the East and California on the West, and 
Mrs. Merrick, of Louisiana, is here with 
her granddaughter and a bevy of other 
young women from New Orleans. The 
three Colorado delegates,‘‘Ellis Meredith,’ 
Mrs. Bradford, and Mrs. Adams are the 
centre of general congratulation and envy. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
convention has been the large attendance 
day after day at.the business meetings 
and work conferences. A great audience 
can be trusted to come out of an evening, 
if Miss Anthony or Anna Shaw or Mrs. 
Catt is to speak; but when people turn 
out in numbers, merely to listen to busi- 
ness and reports, it means that they are 
really interested. Ais O. 

Minnenpolis, June 3, 1901. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








Miss O. M. E. Rowe, who has just re- 
tired from the presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts federation, is deeply interested 
in the National Federation of Working 
Girls’ Clubs, in which she was for several 
years president of the Massachusetts 
branch. She is also a member of the New 
England Women’s Club, at the head 
of its work committee, and a member of 
the Castilian Club, the Browning Society 
and the Twentieth Century Club. 


The three essays for which the woman’s 
auxiliary of the New York Civil Service 
Reform League awarded prizes to club 
women last winter are now being sent out 
to the women’s clubs for use as reading 
matter. They are ‘‘Civil Service Reform,” 
by Marion Couthouy Smith of the Wom- 
an’s Club of Orange, N.J.; ‘‘Some Salient 
Points in Civil Service Reform,’’ by Miss 
Abbie Pearce of the Ladies’ Literary Club 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., and ‘‘Equal Rights 
for All and the Greatest Good of the 
Greatest Number,”’ by Mrs. B. T. Rice of 
the Worcester Woman’s Club. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, whose lectures 
on educational and sociological subjects 
have been enjoyed by numerous clubs, 
has just gone abroad with her husband, 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead. They will attend 
the King Alfred millennial celebration at 
Winchester and will represent the Ameri- 
can Peace Society at the International 
Peace Congress at Glasgow. 





The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution will meet in Buffalo, on Friday, 
June 14, Flag Day. The exercises of the 





day will be held in the Temple of Music 


of the Pan-American Exposition, and will 
consist of an address of welcome by Mrs. 
M.N. Thompson, Regent of the Buffalo 
Chapter, and an address by Mrs. Charles 
Fairbanks, President General of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, on the subject of 
‘Patriotism in the Americas.’ Other ad- 
dresses will follow, with patriotic music 
suitable for the occasion. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The 33d annual convention of the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. opened on 
Thursday afternoon, May 30, in the First 
Baptist Church of Minneapolis. The 
president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, oc- 
cupied the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Olympia 
Brown, of Wisconsin. The president ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

ON FINANCE, 

Miss Harriet May Mills, Miss Lila Wil- 
lets, and Miss Florence Gregory, all of 
New York; Miss Lucretia Blankenburg, 
Pennsylvania; Miss Clara Bright, and Miss 
Jean Gordon, Louisiana; Miss Dann, Mon- 
tana; Miss Maud Starker, Michigan; Miss 
Matthews, North Dakota; Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Hall, Ohio; Mrs. Dollie M. Bradley, 
Iowa; Miss Helen Kimber, Kansas; Dr. 
Frances Woods, Nebraska. 

ON CREDENTIALS. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio, ex 
officio; Mrs. Chapman, New York; Mrs. 
Richards, Utah; Mrs. Wade, Indiana; Mrs, 
Young, Nebraska. 

ON COURTESIES. 

Mrs. Sanford Niles, Minnesota; Mrs, 
Belden, Iowa; Mrs. Ketcham, Michigan; 
Mrs, Johnson, Missouri. 

Mrs. E. A. Brown, of Luverne, was 
appointed time-keeper for the afternoon, 
and Mrs. Cornelia Cary of Brooklyn for 
the evening. 

A greeting from the senior Honorary 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
was read by the junior Honorary Presi- 
dent, Miss Susan B. Anthony. Miss An- 
thony referred to the fact that Mrs. Stan- 
ton would be 86 in November, and said: 
“Tt is fitting that I should read this 
greeting from her. I have stood by Mrs. 
Stanton’s side for nearly 50 years.”’ 

MRS, STANTON’S GREETING, 

Mrs. Stanton wrote, in part: 

My convictions from year to year have 
been growing stronger, that before we can 
secure woman’s emancipation from slav- 
ery and superstitions of the past we have 
important work to do in the church. 
Hence, I would suggest in our plan of 
work for the coming year that we now 
begin the same vigorous agitation in the 
church that we have kept up in the State 
for the last forty years, as the canon law, 
with all the subtle influences that grow 
out of it, is more responsible for woman's 
slavery to-day than the civil code. 

With the progressive legislation of the 
last half-century we have an interest in 
tracing the lessons taught to women in 
the churches to their true origin, and a 
right to demand from our theologians the 
same full and free discussion in the 
church that we have had in the State, as 
the time has fully come for women to be 
heard in the ecclesiastical councils of the 
nation. To this end I suggest that com- 
mittees and delegates from all our State 
and national associations visit the clergy 
in their several localities and assemblies, 
to press on their consideration the true 
position of woman as a factor in Christian 
civilization. 

MISS ANTHONY’S GREETING. 

Miss Anthony, who was received with 
warm applause and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, then gave her own greeting. 
She said: 

“*T shall speak of where I want to carry 
our war, and that is, into every possible 
convention; not merely into religious as- 
semblies, as Mrs. Stanton has suggested, 
but into educational, industrial, literary, 
and every other kind of conventions in 
which men or women congregate. There 
a delegate from the Suffrage Association 
ought to go, in order to present a resolu- 
tion endorsing equal suffrage and to speak 
in its favor. 

“T am glad to be with you,and glad 
that you have a young president, and that 
she has appointed her committees out of 
young women, for there are only a few of 
us older ones now left, and we have only 
the old story to tell. Secretary Gage, of 
the Civic Club of Georgia, once called 
upon me to speak at one of its meetings. 
I said, ‘I have only the old story,’ and he 
said, ‘Well, let us have the old story.’ 
(Applause.) Butit is the young women 
who must now take up this work, and I 
shal] leave them to tell the story.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt then gave 
her annual address. It is published in 
full elsewhere. 

A GAVEL FOR MRS. CATT. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, 

came forward and said: 


When one of America’s prominent naval 
heroes was once introduced by mistake as 
an historian, a bystander corrected the 
speaker, saying, ‘Nay, he is one who 
makes history.’’ I come to thank our be- 
loved president for the history she has 
made for us, for which we Colorado 





women shall always be grateful. I brin 
you a gavel made of Colorado wood an 
Colorado gold and silver, set with a Colo- 
rado amethyst, and adorned with our 
State flower, the columbine, burned into 
the wood by the hand of a Colorado 
woman. It was believed in old times that 
the amethyst ape its wearer the power 
always to say the right thing at the right 
moment. I give you this gavel, and with 
it the devotion of all Colorado men and 
women. 
MRS, CATT’S RESPONSE. 

Mrs. Catt, in returning thanks for the 
gavel, said: ‘‘I do not know of anything I 
should have valued more. I should have 
loved Colorado even if it had not enfran- 
chised its women. It has the most inspir- 
ing scenery of any State in the Union, and 
no one can travel through it without 
loving it. 

‘‘Many things happened to me in Colo- 
rado that never befell me before or since. 
I had always supposed it was an aristo- 
cratic thing to ride in a special car. I did 
it only once in my life, and that was in 
Colorado. My special car was a hand-car. 
In it I went forty miles down a mountain, 
while an audience waited for me. On tbe 
way the man who ran the cartold me how 
often these hand-cars jumped the track. 
Many feet below us ran a wild mountain 
river, the name of which, translated from 
the Spanish, means the River of Lost 
Souls, I feared many times that my end 
would be in that river, but there is a say- 
ing that those who are born to be hanged 
will never be drowned, and perhaps that 
is why I escaped. 

“We are apt to attribute everything 
good in Colorado to woman suffrage, but 
in my secret mind I think much of it is 
due to the progressiveness of the Colorado 
men, They must be better than other 
men, or they would not have enfranchised 
their women. I cannot love Colorado any 
better than I do, but I shall always value 
this gavel as a souvenir of that wonderful 
cam paign. 

‘*Next we shall listen to the annual re- 
port of our vice-president at large, who 
has travelled more miles than any one 
would believe possible. Wherever I go, I 
find that Miss Shaw has been there, and 
that she has converted nearly every one 
whom Miss Anthony and the pioneers had 
left unconverted,”’ 


MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS, 


Rev. Anna H, Shaw said in part: 

I have not been inactive during the past 
year, though most of my work has not 
been done under the auspices of this Asso- 
ciation. All roads lead to Rome, and with 
the officers of the N. A. W. S. A. there is 
only one Rome. In speaking before the 
Chautauquas and similar bodies, I feel I 
am doing the best work for the cause that 
Iam able todo. The manager of a lec- 
ture bureau lately said to me, “If you 
would only give up for a time the two re- 
forms in which you are most interested, 
you would earn money enough on the lec- 
ture platform in a few years to live on for 
the rest of your life.”” But any woman 
who does not live for service is a useless 
cumberer of the earth. I would rather 
be known to be an advocate of equal suf- 
frage, and starve, than speak every night 
on the best platforms in the United States 
and ignore it. 

-_<*o- 
LETTER FROM MBS. LIVERMORE. 

Mrs Mary A. Livermore sent the fol- 
lowing letter in answer to an invitation to 
be present at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Minneapolis: 

MELROSE, MaAss., May 20, 1901. 

My Dear Friend: It is with the keenest 
regret that I decline your invitation. Not 
for lack of interest in our great cause, or 
indifference to the dear Western women 
with whom I was associated so many 
years ago, and who, like myself, have 
grown gray in work for women. My 
pulses quicken as I note in the papers the 
names of many of these beloved ones, 
whom I shall probably never again behold 
with mortal vision. 

Since my husband’s death, nearly two 
years ago, I have been from home for the 
night only twice. A sense of duty to the 
dear invalids of my family compels me to 
forego prolonged absences from home. 
The trained nurse who has had care of 
them for a dozen years must accompany 
me now when I go from home, on account 
of lameness caused by an accident. This 
doubly bereaves my invalids, and causes 
them so much unhappiness that I decline 
all invitations that would take me from 
home for the night. The shadow of death 
still hangs heavily over the depleted home, 
and I, the oldest, and an octogenarian, 
must stay here and help those who are 
feebler than I to bear their burdens. 

I am sure you will acquit me of indiffer- 
ence to the great convention you will hold 
in your beautiful city. I am sorry not to 
be with you, sorry not to take part in the 
discussions, the plans, reunions and cut- 
ings of the occasion, and glad for all of 
you, who will rekindle your devotion to 
the woman’s cause, out on the beautiful 
prairies of the grand Northwest. 

God bless you all, and give you an en- 
nobling season together, harmonious and 
uplifting in its results. Remember me in 
love to the old friends, and pledge my af- 





fectionate regard to the new friends, with 
whom I will try to keep step here on the 
Massachusetts coast. Yours with a thoy. 
sand good wishes, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 





“THE MENACE OF PODUNK.” 


Ellis Meredith, whose new book, ‘The 
Master-Knot of Human Fate,”’ is calling 
out so much comment, was among the 
speakers at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Minneapolis. She is a small, 
soft-voiced woman from Colorado, whose 
real name is Mrs. L. M. Stansbury. She 
gave to her address the curious title ‘The 
Menace of Podunk.”’ It was as follows: 





In the ancient world all roads led to 
Rome. -In the political world, of which 
Rome or Washington or London may be 
the capitol, all the roads that make it 
their terminus lead direct to Podunk. 

Podunk is not a place, but a condition, 
a condition to be found in all parts of the 
civilized world to-day. It is the place 
where the country is nothing, the caucus 
everything, where patrivtism languishes 
and party spirit runs riot. It is that cen. 
ter of intelligence where they hold out 
the returns until advices are received 
from headquarters as to how many votes 
are needed. 

In ante-bellum days York and Posey 
were the Podunk of Indiana, and ‘‘The 
Bloody Seventh” ward of Chicago the Po- 
dunk of Illinois. Inthe West it is usually 
some remote county where the sheriff is 
known as ‘‘a good, safe party man.,”’ 

As the urban population increases the 
menace of Podunk comes more and more 
largely from the lower wards of our cities. 
This is bound to be increasingly true. 

As for the Podunkian,—he is an indi- 
vidual who says fervently with Bigelow, 
“I don’t believe in principle, but, oh, I du 
in interest!’’ And interest is with him 
always a personal equation. As arule he 
doesn’t know when Montana was admitted 
or whether New Mexico is still a Terri- 
tory. He has no opinions on finance or 
international policy or the tariff, even, or 
the Nicaraugua Canal. Like Hennessy, 
‘It isn’t six months since he didn’t know 
whether the Philippines was islands or 
canned goods.”’ 

He believes it is a good thing to havea 
strong man at the head of the ticket, not 
because he cares about electing strong 
men—who are likely to be unmanageable 
—but because by putting a good nominee 
at the head of the ballot it is possible 
they may be able to pull through the 
seven saloonkeepers and three professional 
politicians who go to make up the rest of 
the ticket. 

He doesn’t know Mckinley’s first name, 
but he shouts for him because he aided in 
electing Billy Kirsheimer to the genera! 
assembly, and he forgot all about Bryan 
in celebrating the glorious Democratic 
victory in District A. by which Johnny 
McGilligan was made constable. 

He is particularly strong in the iteration 
of the noble sentiment of Podunk,—‘‘I'd 
rather vote for a yellow dog on my ticket 
than for Charles Sumner on yours,’’ His 
contempt for voters of scratched tickets 
is unbounded. It is impossible to con- 
vince him that he has more to fear from 
the hydrophobia caused by his own yellow 
dog than from a whole aggregation cf 
chrome canines on the other ticket. And 
so he sacrifices his strong man to his own 
narrow policy of selfishness. 

This is the house that the politicians of 
Podunk have built, false at the founda- 
tion and rotten in its timbers, and here be 
some of the definitions in the politica! 
economy of Podunk: 

Our Country: Something mentioned by 
United States Senators seeking re-election. 

The Flag: Bunting of alternate stripes 
of red and white; handy to put over the 
speaker’s desk, or use for decorative pur- 
poses if the walls are bad. 

The Ballot-box: A place where the 
doubtful may be convinced of the resur- 
rection of the dead. May be stuffed if 
the other fellow’s judges can be ‘‘fixed.’ 

The Polls: The first place in the pre- 
cinct 150 feet from a saloon. 

The Constitution: Doubtful; believed 
to refer to a ship mentioned in some of 
the school readers. 

But there lives in Podunk another class 
that is a greater menace to the life of the 
nation than her professional politicians, 
and these are the “unco guid,’’—the 
noble army of Pharisees. They have read 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, and 
have an intellectual understanding of the 
theory and form of our government. 

But the political Pharisee doesn’t know 
what ward he lives in, he is vague as t: 
the district, he has never met his con- 
gressman, and doesn’t know a primary 
from a kettledrum. 

He says the country is going to the 
dogs, talks about the ‘‘dirty pool of pol- 
itics,’’ and then settles down comfortably 
to live all his days in the miasma arising 
from that pool, with nothing but jibes 
and sneers for those who, admitting the 
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bow-wow tendency and the filthiness, are 
honestly trying to make things better. 

This country has gone a long way down 
the Jericho road, which will always be 
infested with robbers, so long as the rob- 
bers are early and constant in their devo- 
tion to politics, while the priest and the 
Levite pass by upon the other side. 

A few years’ active participation in pol. 
itics upsets many of our most cherished 
theories. Theoretically, an educational 
qualification for voting isa good thing. 
Practically, the returns from almost any 
large city showa wonderful unanimity 
between Capitol Hill and Kerry Patch. 

If it is said that Capitol Hill has bought 
the Patch, that is at least as good an argu- 
ment for the disfranchisement of dishon- 
est wealth as of ignorant poverty. If our 
“very best citizens’’ have no higher con- 
ception of citizenship than this, can we 
blame those whose poverty, rather than 
their will, consents? Is it really that 
‘foreign element’’ we hear so much about, 
or unprincipled American citizens, who 
are debauching the ballot? 

We need a new confession of faith that 
will place the man who buys on the same 
level with the man who sells. One grows 
weary of magazine philippics about the 
purchasable vote. It would be a relief 
to see just one article on the sinfulness 
and degradation of buying votes. 

A man woke to fame over the question, 
“What ails Kansas?’”’ He might with 
more reason have asked, What ails the 
Republic? What is the reason we have 
senatorial deadlocks in half a dozen States 
at once? What is the justification of the 
Josiah Flynt articles? What is the reason 
that corruption is well-nigh universal, and 
politics a pool? 

The trouble with this country is the 
spirit of Podunk, a petty provincialism 
rather than a broad patriotism, the al- 
mighty dollar of self-interest that is held 
so close to the eyes that it shuts out the 
sun of righteousness. 

The politician and the shirk of Podunk 
are the creatures who are doing their 
noble best to blot out the words of Lin- 
coln, and make it possible for the govern- 
ment he died to save to perish from the 
earth. 

And between these two evils the least 
apparent is the most real. The man who 
votes more than once is nearer right than 
the man who refuses to vote at all. His 
activity in the pool of politics may be 
wholly pernicious, but it is no worse than 
the stagnation caused by the inertia of 
his self-righteous brother. The Republic 
has less to fear from her illiterate and 
venal voters than from those who, know- 
ing her peril, refuse to come to the rescue, 
and, seeing her shame, are yet willing to 
let her be bought and sold. 

With those who have the franchise and 
know its power, and something of the 
weight of responsibility that comes with 
conscientious citizenship, it is no longer 
merely a question of woman suffrage. 
The vital point is to arouse all the people 
in the land to a sense of their obligations. 
What we need is a draft that will bring 
voters to the ballot-box as the draft brings 
recruits to the firing line in case of war. 

Half the people are not enough to run 
this government. If there is anything on 
earth that has been proved conclusively, 
itis that. If they are, why the ‘‘pool of 
politics’’? 

The more voters there are in any place, 
the more people there are who have ‘‘a 
stake in the government,’’ as we would 
say in the West. 

If any one doubts that, let him turn to 
the State of Wyoming, where men and 
women have voted fora generation; when 
love of country meant love of all this 
country stands for, when a question came 
that could only be settled by blood and 
bullets; when the Maine had caused an 
explosion heard round the world, the 
State of the Citizen Mother gave more 
soldiers, per capita, than any other in the 
Union. 

We cannot discharge our debt to our 
country by overeating on Thanksgiving, 
or feeling a lump in our throats when we 
see Grand Army parades, or burning Chi- 
nese fireworks on the Fourth, or breaking 
down when we reach the high notes of the 
Star Spangled Banner—first verse,—none 
of us know the second, or even by going 
to the polls once or twice a year. Loving 
one’s country is a very different matter. 

Lincoln said this country could not en- 
dure half slave and half free; does any 
one really believe that it can last half en- 
franchised and half disfranchised? It 
must become either in name, as in fact, 
an oligarchy, or a true Republic. 

A pupil of Michael Angelo paused one 
day before his task, its narrow, pinched 
design mocking his efforts. The master, 
passing, stopped, and taking his chisel 
from his nerveless fingers, scored the 
words ‘‘Amplius, amplius,’’ upon the 
marble. So over the petty propositions 
of our pseudo- patriotism some master- 
hand should write ‘‘More, more.”’ 

In the Republic that is to be we shall 
recognize the ideal of Armand Gaston 





Camus, President of the National Assem- 
bly in the stormy days of the French Rev- 
olution, and make our declaration of the 
rights of man the declaration of the 
duties of man. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


On adainty programme in white and 
gold, for the commencement exercises of 
the Plainview (Neb.) High School, the 
name of Clara Stone is presented first for 
an oration on ‘“‘Monuments.’’ Miss Stone 
is a grand niece of Lucy Stone. The 
motto of her graduation class is unique. 
‘*How Green we are, how Fresh, in this 
Old World.”’ 


Miss Maud Ranger, a student at the 
Wilton (Me.) Academy has made a fine 
record for attendance during the past 
three years. She boards at home, four 
and one half miles distant from the school 
building, and drives to and from school. 
She has been her own teamster and 
hostler through the drifting snow and se- 
vere cold of the Maine winter and the 
treacherous roads of spring. During the 
three years, she has been absent from the 
academy but three days. The Augusta 
Journal remarks: ‘If Miss Ranger were 
a boy she would probably be president, 
some day; and even as it is, well, who 
knows what may happen as the 20th cen- 
tury rolls along?’’ 

At Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, recently 
they tried to arrange a debate among the 
girls on woman suffrage, but although 
there were a large number ready to take 
the affirmative, not one could be found to 
argue on the negative side. These 20th 
century girls propose to lead the proces- 
sion. F. M. A. 


WITH JUNE EXCHANGES. 





One of the most charming features of 
the Harper’s is a story by a new writer, 
Miss Mary Applewhite Bacon, entitled 
‘*Larkspur,.’’ 

In the Critic Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
resumes her pilgrimages to various girls’ 
schools, Rodean, on the Surrey downs, 
being here treated in the same delicate 
and semi-imaginative spirit which made 
her account of St, Andrew’s so absorbing. 

An article of surpassing interest in 
Good Housekeeping is a series of personal 
sketches, with portraits, of the most cele- 
brated teachers of cookery and domestic 
science. 

The domestic problem is considered in 
the Forum from a masculine standpoint, 
by Rev. Alden Quimby. ‘The House- 
keeper’s Stone’? would eliminate caste 
from the environment of household ser- 
vice, 

Readers of Mr, Jacob A. Riis’ autobi- 
ography, which, under the title, ‘‘The 
Making of an American,’’ is being pub- 
lished in the monthly issue of The Out- 
look, will be especially attracted by the 
instalment in the June Magazine Num- 
ber, as it consists of a chapter written by 
Mrs, Riis, entitled, ‘‘Elizabeth Tells Her 
Story,’’ and giving the other side of some 
of the events, the telling of which by her 
husband has been followed by wide-spread 
sympathy. F. M. A. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology this year conferred the degree of 
Bachelor of Sciences upon five young 
women and about two hundred young 
men. One of the thirteen courses, biol- 
ogy, was represented at the commence- 
ment exercises by Miss Anna B. Gallup, 
of Ledyard, Conn. The subject of her 
thesis was ‘‘A Study of the Simultaneous 
Changes in Blood Pressure and Volume 
Produced by Mental Work.”’ 

The exercises of the 23d commencement 
at Wellesley will be held Monday, the 
24th. The stated address will be given 
by President Hazard. Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott will deliver the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on Sunday, the 23d, 

The prize drill at Lasell Seminary will 
be given Saturday, June 8, at 3 P. M. 
Sunday, June 9, at 10.45 A. M., Prof. S. F. 
Upham, D. D., LL. D., of Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Madison, N. J., will deliver 
a sermon before the graduating class. 
Tuesday, June 11, at 2 P. M., come the 
commencement exercises, with an address 
by Rev. S. Parke Cadman, D. D., pastor 
of the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, 

Circulars telling about the grand educa- 
tional work which is being done for the 
mountain whites at Lincoln Memorial 
University, Cumberland Gap, Tennessee, 
may be obtained at the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

A girls’ dormitory is being built by stu- 
dent labor, and the plan is to have one 
room in the building commemorative of 
Lucy Stone, her name being burnt into 
the door. Fifty dollars pays for the con- 





struction of such a room, part of which 
sum has already been given. Girls occu- 
pying that room would always have be- 
fore them the example of what one wo- 
man had done to secure an education, and 
later by leading an unselfish life for the 
betterment of the condition of women. 
She and a few others like her have helped 
every woman in the country, and now all 
should show appreciation of this greater 
freedom by carrying on the good work. I 
wish every woman suffragist, every one 
who reveres the memory of Lucy Stone, 
would do something for this practical ed- 
ucational work, which combines with it 
woman’s rights teachings at the most im- 
pressionable age of girls. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony writes: ‘I will bring that matter 
of the Lincoln University appeal before 
the friends at Minneapolis. It is a very 
worthy object. [ hope you will succeed 
in raising the desired amount.”’ 

Let not Massachusetts, the home of 
Lucy Stone, be backward in helping this 
good work! Letus prove that we really 
believe that in education lies the solution 
of many vexed questions. It is desired 
that as many suffragists as possible have 
some part and interest in this room. Con- 
tributions of fifty cents or one dollar 
will be as thankfully received as larger 
amounts. 

Please take any contribution for the 
Lucy Stone Room of Lincoln Memorial 
University to the WoMmAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, or send it to 
Miss 8S. A. Whiting, 11 Washington Street, 
Newton, Mass. 

Newton, June 3, 1901. 

-=-—- 


IN MEMORIAM 





DR. A. O, HUNTER 
Died at his home in Des Moines, Ia., May 
17, 1901. He was born in Westmoreland 
County, Pa., Oct. 20, 1836. He, with his 
wife, Mrs. Eliza H. Hunter, and two sons, 
have resided in Des Moines since 1868. 

Dr. Hunter was a skilful physician, with 
a large practice in the city and surround- 
ing country. He was a man of true prin- 
ciples, which were carried out in his daily 
life. He was greatly beloved for his kind- 
ness and helpfulness to all within the cir- 
cle of his acquaintance, and will be 
mourned and missed for many years to 
come. He was a firm believer in equal 
rights for women and an advocate of tem- 
perance. He encouraged Mrs. Hunter in 
her effective efforts inthe suffrage cause in 
Iowa for more than thirty years. In his 
death the suffragists of the State have lost 
one of their truest friends and supporters. 

Dr. Hunter was a member of the Unita- 
rian Church, and the funeral service was 
conducted by Rev. Mary A. Safford, as- 
sisted by Rev. Marie H. Jenney. Miss 
Safford gave a very beautiful and appreci- 
ative address from the text, ‘‘Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” 


*‘He that feeds men serveth few, 
He serves all who dare be true.”’ 


Miss Safford said: ‘‘The test of every 
life is the fruit it yields, not the label it 
wears. He was faithful in his profession, 
and forgetful of self in serving others. 
But while it is much to be a good physi- 
cian, it is more to be a true man. In reli- 
gion, in politics, in all departments of 
thought and life, our friend had convic- 
tions, not mere opinions. He was true to 
his convictions, and willing to be counted 
in the minority on the side of truth. 
When we add to faithful service and loy- 
alty to truth, loving kindness to friends 
and neighbors, tenderness and sympathy 
in the sacred relationship of the home, 
have we not here the elements of the 
truest worth?”’ 

The funeral was attended by a large 
concourse of people, and the house was 
filled with the choicest treasures of the 
greenhouses of the city. Miss Grace 
Clark sang ‘‘God’s Acre’’ and Whittier’s 
‘Eternal Goodness.” M. W. C. 

In reading this well-deserved tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Hunter, by one of the 
suffrage pioneers, the sympathy of suf- 
fragists everywhere will be felt for Mrs. 
Hunter, who has been for thirty years one 
of the wisest and most efficient suffrage 
workers in the West. Mrs. Hunter la- 
bored faithfully with the Iowa Legislature 
for many years, and came nearer obtain- 
ing legislative success than any one before 
or since. The younger generation are 
hardly aware of the extraordinary value 
of her work in the past. H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Until after Saturday, Sept. 14, the office 
of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL will be closed 
Saturdays at 1 P. M. 

Wellesley College offers for next year a 
new elective course in structural geology 
and field work. It is proposed to make a 
study of the geology of Massachusetts, 
with weekly excursions to localities of 
illustrative value. 

Miss Lillie J. Martin, assistant professor 
of psychology at Stanford University, who 
has been spending a year at Clark Univer- 
sity infurther preparation for her work, 





has received leave of absence for the rest 
of the year to make a tour of Eastern in- 
stitutions before returning to California. 


For more than fifty years an English- 
woman (who is still living) has cherished 
a little sheaf of letters written by Charles 
Dickens. These charming letters show 
the novelist in a new part—that of the 
successful matchmaker. They will be 
printed for the first time in The Satur- 
day Evening Post for June 15. 


The International Jubilee Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in Boston next week (June 11—16) will be 
aremarkable gathering by reason of its 
close connection with the commercial life 
of the cities, with the colleges, the army 
and the navy and the railroad corpora- 
tions. A host of noted men will repre- 
sent the various branches of the work, and 
the educational exhibit in Exhibition Hall, 
Mechanics’ Building, will be a revelation. 
A special women’s meeting will be held. 


In the N. Y. Independent for May 30, 
Henry T. Fink adds another article to the 
series, ‘‘Are Womanly Women Doomed ?”’ 
While presenting some truths, he sets up 
images of straw and misrepresents suf- 
frage women as heretofore. In conclu- 
sion he answers his own question in the 
negative, and declares, ‘*The law of natural 
selection will provide for the prevalence of 
womanly women, while mannish women, 
like effeminate men, will always remain 
abnormal exceptions.” That is just what 
woman suffragists have been saying all 
these years, and their position is sus- 
tained by the fact that the women of Col- 
orado, who, to quote from a recent letter 
from Denver, ‘‘are using the ballot in 
ever-increasing numbers as they learn its 
power,’’ are not inferior to their sisters 
elsewhere in the graces and goodness 
comprised in the word ‘twomanly.”’ 











Don't buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 


you can get 


Standard 
Milk 


for .0 cents a can, 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 








A Postal 


will bring you the story of 

The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 


161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souare 1 heatre. 


SQUARE 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 


a1 Tremont St. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Branch 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atz2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 10, 


“Miss Hobbs.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50. 


Prices: { Sactmese’ 10c,, 25c., 506 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF JUNE 10. 


ECKER and BERG 


in the pretty Operetta, 
“Little Pee Weet.” 


AFTERNOONS: . ,. 
EVENINGS: ... 
HOLIDAYS ) 


and 
SATURDAYS: ) 


+ « 10c, and 25e. 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


» + 25ec, and 50c, 








Boston & Albany R.R. 


N.Y¥.C. & H.R. R. KR. Co., Lessee. 
tates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. R.R. to Albany, N.¥.C. &H.R.R. R,. 
o Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Igol. 








From Class A Class B Class © 
PONG s oc 000s cteveces $19.00 816,00 $12.00 
8S. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester............ ° 14.75 11,00 
PIMP 20000 -cccescsee 14.00 10,50 
Springfield........... 13.50 10,00 

BEG cccoccee oe ° 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon ° 14.75 10.50 
Templeton.. ° 14.75 10.50 
Athol........ ° 14.50 10.50 
Westfield.... od 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield......... es ° 12.50 9.00 
North Adamas....... + 14.00 12,50 9.00 
Chatham ..........+. 13.10 11,50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 
Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 


either direction, May Ist to Oct, 2kth, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Butfalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Puliman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Clase C—On sale daily, and greet for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in etfect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No.7, leaving Boston at 4.30 A. M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 








We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S. 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 





For Sale in Dorchester. 


$7,000. ASSESSED 88,000. 


The beautiful estate of Hon. SAMUEL 
J. BARRows, 51 Sawyer Avenue. One of 
the few Dorchester estates located within 
easy access of Boston, and having an ex- 
tensive view of the harbor. This property 
was built for Mr. Barrows’ own occupancy. 
There are 14 rooms and bath, with all 
modern improvements. There are heavy 
oak floors in several of the rooms. The 
finish is substantial and dignified. The 
lot ison a corner, and contains 7,369 square 
feet of land. This property must be sold 
at once, as the owner has left the State. 
The price and terms are so favorable to a 
purchaser that it cannot fail to interest 
any one looking for a home in Dorchester. 
Apply through your broker, or directly to 


ELBRIDGE K. NEWHALL, 
50 State Street, Boston. 
Telephone 3503-2 Main. 
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SWEET THOUGH SMALL. 


BY NIXON WATERMAN. 

The simple little wayside rose 
To me is sweeter far, 

And more begirt with grace, than those 
From sheltered gardens are ; 

And vagrant shreds of homeless song 
May keener pleasures hold 

Than to the grander bards belong, 
Though bound in silk and gold. 


A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. 








BY ALICE REID. 

“The day is fine,’ quoth Mary Jane, 
“Yet, lest it should come on to rain, 

My water-proof and umberell 

And rubber shoes I'll take as well. 

For though these may be troublesome 

In case the showers do not come, 

Methinks ’twere better, after all 

To be prepared, lest worse befall.” 


“The day is fair,’’ cried Jeanne-Marie, 
“The day is fair—ah, tres joli! 

My gayest hat, my prettiest dress 

I shall put on—what happiness! 

But if it rains—well, what of that? 

I’ll get another dress and hat! 

Ah, but I’ll look so fresh and gay, 

The sun will ave to shine all day!” 

— Harper's. 





—_ oa 


THE FIRST OF JUNE, 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 





Now have come the shining days 
When field and wood are robed anew, 
And o’er the world a silver haze 
Blends the emerald with the blue. 


Now doth summer clothe the land 
In garments free from spot or stain— 
The lustrous leaves, the hills untanned, 
The vivid meads, the glaucous grain. 


The day looks new, a coin unworn, 
Freshly stamped in heavenly mint: 

The sky keeps on its look of morn; 
Of age and death there is no hint. 


How soft the landscape near and far! 
A shining veil the trees infold; 

The day remembers moon and star; 
A silver lining hath its gold. 


Again I see the clover bloom, 
And wade in grasses lush and sweet; 
Again has vanished all my gloom 
With daisies smiling at my feet. 


Again from out the garden hives 
The exodus of frenzied bees ; 

The humming cyclone onward drives, 
Or finds repose amid the trees. 


At dawn the river seems a shade— 
A liquid shadow deep as space; 
But when the sun the mist has laid, 

A diamond shower smites its face. 


The season’s tide now nears its height, 
And gives to earth an aspect new: 
Every shoal is hid from sight, 
With current fresh as morning dew. 
—June Century. 





A HOME. 


BY LILLIAN LORING TROTT, 





“We cannot endure this any longer, 
even though I have to stay at home and 
do the work!’ Winnifred indignantly de- 
cided. 

‘*I can’t have you make that sacrifice, 
even though I keep one of the boys in- 
doors to pass me the dishes while I wash 
them in my lap,’’ returned her invalid 
mother, for Winnie’s school was a part of 
the family. 

“We can’t have you overtaxing your 
strength,’’ said the husband and father, 
‘*but we can eat the provisions raw, or we 
men folks can turn about making bread 
and beds.”’ 

‘TI wouldn’t mind half so much if she 
couldn't cook,’’ munched Emery, his jaws 
held fast in a doughy biscuit, ‘‘but she 
can hit a good batch when she’s a mind 
7,” 

‘*She’s worse’n the last one,’’ chimed in 
Ellery. ‘She makes mischief b’tween us 
’n’ the neighbors. Ella didn’t tell tales 
out’f school, if she did flare up on 
washing.” 

‘‘Mary Briggs, even, was nothing to this 
one,’ Emery freed his teeth to say. 
‘‘Mary stole my neckties for her crazy 
quilt, but this one— What do you think, 
Winnie, she told me this morning that she 
was going off for a week, and expects her 
wages to go right on, and she here less 
than a week!”’ 

‘The employment agency is our last 
chance,”’ sighed Winnifred. ‘‘And I do 
hope we can come across some good, 
wholesome country girl. I am so tired of 
these city servants, with their demands 
for modern houses and city privileges, 
with wages to match!” 

“But without the servants to match,”’ 
said Emery. 

They searched the adjacent city’s em- 
ployment bureau in vain for a country- 
bred girl who would be made one of the 
family, and could properly bake and brew, 
sweep and scrub. The supply of such 
merchandise was less than the demand; 
but the agent showed them a letter from 





an applicant half the State away, a Mrs. 
Hall, who must bring her ten-months’-old 
daughter. Because of this encumbrance, 
open doors to her were few. 

** ‘She is a good baby,’ ’’ Winnifred read, 
seeing pathos between the lines of the 
postscript. ‘‘Dear me, how can mother 
ever stand a baby in the house, good or 
bad? Anda child will take so much of 
her time and attention from her work. I 
had hoped to find someone heart-free, a 
country woman, or a stout Gretchen from 
over-seas.”’ 

“She wouldn’t stay heart-free,’’ smiled 
the agent. ‘‘As soon as you began to ap- 
preciate her, she’d find the country lone- 
some and pine for the society of her city 
lover.”’ 

‘“‘The only treasure we ever had was 
smitten that very way.”’ 

“Or else some of your bachelor neigh- 
bors will find out how toothsome her pan- 
cakes are, and make her a more attractive 
proposition than you can. This one, 
now,”’ with an eye to his fee, ‘‘needs a 
home. She doesn’t say she’s a widow, 
mind you, so she won’t be having admir- 
ers, and the encumbrance will prevent a 
higher wage from robbing you of her. 
She’s thirty, so she must be done with 
frivolity, and the life of town won't lure 
her. She just wants a corner for herself 
and her little one. Probably she'll grow 
gray in your service. You say there’s a 
school near?”’ 

‘*Are we to pay her fare?’’ 

‘That makes me sure she expects to fill 
the bill. She says,’’ turning toa previous 
letter, ‘‘that she has enough to bring her 
here, and if you’re suited you can pay her 
back. It’s customary to pay our employ- 
ees’ way when they come so far, to save 
themselves if they’re not kept. But this 
one is hard pushed, baby and all.”’ 

Winnifred conferred with the home 
folks, and they allowed the agent to send 
for the applicant. 

‘*She’ll be delicate when she gets here, 
and groan till mother takes pity on her 
and washes all the dishes, as she did for 
Polly Blee,’’ prophesied Emery. ‘‘Mother, 
if you presume to leave your sofa till we 
find out what she is!”’ 

But he changed his tone when he saw 
Mrs. Hall. 

“If Winnie should have to go hiring out, 
she wouldn’t act any different,’’ he con- 
fided to his mother; and both boys hence- 
forth believed ‘‘help”’ to be human. 

She was not “smart.’’ The work had 
not that miraculous habit of disappearing 
that was its custom when Biddy O’Raf- 
ferty or Kate Gadsmere wanted an after- 
noon off. But every day’s duties were 
methodically planned, as a good house- 
wife lays out each morrow’s labor and 
pleasure days. The dinner was overdone 
or slack-baked occasionally, like the acci- 
dents that will happen in the most clock- 
like of homes; but all were eager to over- 
look omissions in the dear home-body 
that she grew to be; and when one night 
Winnifred had to leave next day’s ‘‘sums”’ 
undone and go to bed with a vicious head- 
ache, Katrina unostentatiously asked Em, 
ery for an outline of his sister’s schoo] 
work, and prepared the analyses for her, 
copying them on writing paper for clearer 
comprehension. When Winnie came 
down, wan and weary and unprepared for 
school, and found her task performed, she 
declared such a prodigy should have extra 
pay. 

**T used to teach,’’ was her simple ex- 
planation, when Winnifred thanked her. 

“Then you should be teaching now,” 
Winnie forced herself to say, quaking the 
while lest they should lose her. ‘‘The 
pay is better, and—well, the social stand- 
ing, Iam sorry to say, is better. Your ed- 
ucation and breeding make you the equal 
of any of us,’’ remembering how she had 
received from the first, without exactly 
exacting it, the deference of both the 
growing boys. 

“Tt 1s not easy for a married woman, 
especially one with a child,’’ Katrina said, 
‘to obtain a teacher’s position. I never 
worked out before, but my mother made 
a housekeeper of me before I made a 
teacher of myself. And now it’s the one 
thing open to me. Besides, I couldn’t 
keep Gertrude with me and teach.”’ 

‘Tam going to take her into company 
with me,’’ Winnifred avowed to her 
mother; and she was as good as her word. 
The genial country folk recognized the 
lady in Mrs. Hall, and accepted her as 
Winnifred’s friend. Only now and thena 
gossip would ask: 

‘‘Where’d you say her husband was?’’ 
eyeing little Gertrude dubiously, and 
Winnifred would answer, proudly: 

“J didn’t say, and I didn’t ask her.”’ 

Gertrude was soon toddling into every 
heart in the house and in the neighbor- 
hood. The invalid declared that the 
house would be a dungeon if bereft of 
Gertrude’s prattle. Mother and child 
would have dressed shabbily but for the 
discarded gowns that Winnifred, despite 
Mrs. Hall’s pride, insisted should be made 
over for the little one. Every dollar that 
could be done without went off in a regis- 





tered envelope ta a “Mrs. Horace Hall,”’ 
in the town of Gleason. 

One day Winnie found Katrina weeping 
over a letter and a picture—a man’s face. 

“Katrina! What is the matter? Aren’t 
we good enough friends for you to confide 
in me? You know trouble shared is 
trouble divided.”’ 

‘‘Not such trouble as mine. Noone can 
sympathize with grief she hasn’t felt,” 
and she passed her the letter. It was 
from Mrs. Horace Hall, acknowledging 
the last money sent, and saying that it 
should be used to help Alfred out of his 
last difficulty, for delirium tremens was 
again upon him now, and debt staring in 
his wild eyes. He missed wife and baby, 
too, during his lucid intervals. 

“I suppose I ought to have stayed with- 
in reach,’’ sobbed the wretched wife, ‘‘but 
there was no work there for me, where I 
could bring Gertrude up to feel inde- 
pendent; and then, as she grew older, 
there’d be the disgrace!’’ 

‘‘There’s always hope, you know.” 

“He seems to have no will power left. 
If I could only get enough ahead to give 
him the Cure, he might be saved, but it 
takes all I can manage to keep him out of 
debt. He wouldn’t consent to be doc- 
tored now, either, and it would be no use 
to try it among his town associates. But 
if we could have kept him at home at his 
mother’s long enough for him to realize— 
and had had the money! I’ve done all I 
could think of, since I knew. I didn’t 
know before we were married.”’ 

‘‘Then he was a steady boy?”’ 

“Oh, yes, but the country was too quiet 
for him, and he went. I couldn’t live 
without him, and I went too—as clerk. 
Then we were married, and both kept on 
in the store, and then I found out what the 
new associations had done for him. I got 
him back home once and got hima chance 
with a farmer, a neighbor of ours.” 

‘Does he understand all-round farm 
work? Could he get you a living if it 
weren’t for drink?’’ asked Winnie, with 
sudden inspiration. 

“Oh, yes, we were farmer’s children, 
and he pines for the farm now, but that 
unquenchable thirst is all-conquering.”’ 

A daring plan was revolved for weeks in 
Winnifred’s mind. Then the _ invalid 
mother’s partisanship was gained. The 
father was harder to win to her decision, 
but when she offered to pay all expenses 
herself, he was shamed into acquiescence. 
Unknown to Katrina, a long, friendly let- 
ter was dispatched to Mrs. Hall, Sr., en- 
closing a railway ticket. What persuasion 
was brought to bear upon the afflicted man 
no one ever knew, but one day to that far- 
off country home came a stranger, before 
whose beseeching gaze Katrina fainted. 
Husband and wife and baby had the day 
to themselves, but in the evening the head 
of the house talked with him. 

“It is a medicine for body and mind,” 
he said at the close. ‘It helps men past 
all] help but that of miracles. But if it 
makes you the man you once were, it can- 
not prevent your starting on the old path 
again, as you once started. And remem 
ber, although I advance the money, in 
case you fail you will never make it good. 
That noble wife of yours will rub it out, 
dollar for dollar, on the washboard.”’ 

Hail covered his eyes, and Mr. Allen 
went on, more encouragingly: 

“T will pay you the same wages I do 
other men, and I will not turn you off 
after one defeat. There’s nothing we 
won’t do to help you be a man again; and 
then there are those two girls of yours. 
It may be a longer, slower battle, but 
surer in the end than if won with any doc- 
tor’s dosing, for you’ll be making charac- 
ter that he can’t make.”’ 

“One thing, Mr. Allen,’ interposed the 
victim; “if you see signs of the hanker 
coming, will you have me shut up till it 
goes by? Puta stop to a spree by force 
if you have to?”’ 

Mr. Allen was staggered, but promised. 

Twice, thrice, he tripped, but kind 
hearts vowed he would not fall, kind hands 
braced him for the struggle, and kind 
voices encouraged him to fresh endeavor. 

With the passing months Katrina’s heart 
lightened, and her face and the silver 
she polished grew brighter. The lit- 
tle hoard she had formerly saved for her 
husband’s debts was now put by for the 
doctor’s fee, in case other means failed. 

Skip ten years of hope and doubt, and 
we find these two middle-aged people. 
Winnifred has left the home roof, and 
Emery has builded a nest for himself. 
Ellery, too, is preparing to go. 

Mr. Hall is no longer Mr. Allen’s hired 
man. ‘No, don’t take Katrina away from 
me,’’ Mrs. Allen had protested when he 
bought a strip of land and purposed to 
build a house on it. ‘Build a wing on 
this if my birdlings haven’t left enough 
room for you. Have a sitting room to 
yourselves, but live in the family with us, 
Don’t leave our roof.”’ 

So Katrina still burnishes Mrs. Allen’s 
dishes, with Gertrude to take extra steps. 
And the little one hasn’t decided whether 
to wash dishes always, or be a teacher ‘‘as 
mamma used to be.’’—Union Signal. 





COLLEGE GIBLS. 


Miss Ruth P. Capen, the only girl who 
competed in the Goddard oratorical con- 
tests at Tufts College, won the first prize 
in one of the three divisions. 


In a woody spot on the north side of 
the campus, Vassar students presented 
Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘‘As You Like It,”’ 
on May 13. It wasthe first time a play 
has been given in the open air, and also 
the first time Shakespeare has been played 
at the college. The programme was 
copied after the style of an old playbill, 
and printed in Elizabethan language and 
characters. A feature was the first ap- 
pearance in public of the Vassar College 
Orchestra, composed of members of the 
faculty and students, 


Practice of crew songs for ‘‘Float Day’’ 
is well under way at Wellesley College for 
this annual féte. The students are adopt- 
ing a happy custom now of singing out-of- 
doors after dinner on the porches of Col- 
lege Hall in the early evening. 


The class day odist and poet of the 
senior class of the college of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University, are to be Miss Annie 
G. Towle and Miss Edith R. Blanchard. 
At the meeting of the class, held two 
months ago, when the other class day of- 
ficers were elected, it was voted that these 
two offices should be filled by competi- 
tion, and since that time many members 
have sent in their productions, some 20 in 
number, The young women have shown 
their ability by winning both positions. 


THE WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 





At the commencement exercises of the 
Washington (D. C.) College of Law, held 
on the evening of May 22, diplomas were 
given to seven women and one man. Hon. 
E. C. Foster, who introduced Senator 
Mason as presiding officer, told how the 
college had had its rise in the effort made 
by a brilliant woman to get a law educa- 
tion. Knocking at the door of law schools, 
she found herself rejected, and finally was 
obliged to seek her training in the office 
of Ellen Spencer Mussey, who took her as 
a pupil. This pupil brought others, and 
gradually the scheme of a college was 
evolved. He prophesied a great future for 
the institution. 

William T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, spoke on ‘‘Women 
in the Professions,’’ and gave statistics to 
show that the number of women taking 
the law courses in colleges had increased 
800 per cent. since 1876, 

Senator Mason, whose daughter was one 
of the graduating class, and Hon. Wm. B. 
King delivered addresses. Mr. Dutton, of 
the graduating class, presented the college 
flag. 

The dean, Ellen Spencer Mussey, con- 
ferred the degrees. Emma Reba Bailey, 
Caroline I. Greisheimer, and Helen Fran- 
ces Hill received the degree of Master of 
Laws, having taken one year of work after 
graduating as Bachelor of Laws, and hav- 
ing presented theses. The candidates 
who received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws were Margaret Lora Coope, Edwin 
C. Dutton, Ruth White Mason, Catherine 
L. North, and Josephine C, A. Page. 





ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Woman Suffrage Association and 
the Broadway Civic Club of Toledo, O., 
have shown decided interest in the tax 
levy for the current year under the decen- 
nial appraisement. The county commis- 
sioners, the board of education, the county 
auditor, and the council committee on ways 
and means have been interviewed per- 
sonally by Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, Mrs. Julia 
P. Cole, Mrs. Marie Lempke, and Mrs. 
Wade, of the Civic Club, and addressed 
by letter by the corresponding secretary 
of the Suffrage Association, Mrs. Bissell, 
asking that the levy be lowered, as enough 
means will be obtained for the city’s 
needs under the increased valuation, with 
careful expenditure and proper distribu- 
tion. 

A woman suffrage meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. G. H. Wells, at Schuy- 
ler, Neb., April 6. Eloquent addresses 
were given by Miss Laura A. Gregg of the 
Nebraska suffrage headquarters in Omaha, 
and by Mrs. F. H. Young, of Broken Bow. 

The members of the Philadelphia County 
Women’s Suffrage Society, at its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., endorsed 
the efforts to secure protective legislation 
for girls selling on the city’s streets. 

The iowa State Prohibition Convention 
adopted an equal suffrage resolution, and 
nominated Miss Ella Moffitt for State su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 








MRS. NARAMORE PRONOUNCED INSANE. 


Mrs. Elizabeth A. Naramore, who killed 
her entire family of six children on March 
14, and whose pitiful condition has been 
described in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, was 
duly arraigned on a charge of murder in 
the Superior Criminal Court. District 





Attorney Rockwood Hoar opened the cage 
for the government. He said to the jury; 

“The question will be submitted to you 
on facts. The charge is the defendant 
killed the person read in the indictment, 
her own child, and at the same time al] 
the rest of her children met the same fate, 
By the law of Massachusetts, insanity is a 
defense in a charge of homicide. The 
facts here are not disputed. The condi- 
tion of mind of the defendant is not dis. 
puted by the government or the counsel 
for the defense. The whole story would 
reveal to you a state of affairs that show 
deprivation and agony of mind of this de- 
fendant, They are to be taken as facts, 
If the jury is satisfied the defendant was 
not guilty by reason of insanity, it shall 
so report, and the court will commit the 
defendant to one of the lunatic hospitals, 
and in the future the Governor and his 
council may liberate her. This leaves the 
defendant clear of guilt and protects the 
community.”’ 

After expert testimony had been given 
regarding her mental condition, Judge 
Gaskill instructed the jury to return a 
verdict of not guilty, by reason of insan- 
ity, and this was done without the jury 
leaving the room. She was sentenced to 
the Worcester Insane Hospital for the rest 
of her natural life. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 


You are widely known throughout the 
entire nation, and, doubtless, the entire 
world, as a monthly journal devoted to 
literature and the cultivation of the do- 
mestic graces. One claim made for your 
paper is that it has a wider circulation 
than any other periodical in this country; 
another, that its moral tone is of the pur- 
est—that it is published in the interests 
of the highest development of woman- 
hood and of the home. 

As to what constitutes that highest de- 
velopment there may be differences of 
opinion, but you have never left your 
readers in doubt as to the standard of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. You have given 
to us, from time to time, and chiefly upon 
your editorial pages, very eloquent disser- 
tations upon woman’s true and only 
sphere. You have deprecated that neces- 
sity should ever force young women into 
the world, away from the shelter of some 
man’s protection, to earn their own liv- 
ing; and, while reluctantly confessing that 
that necessity may sometimes exist, you 
have urged young women, in such dire 
conditions, to direct their energies through 
purely feminine (your organ to be the 
judge as to what constitutes femininity) 
channels. The school-room, the home, 
the needle, the pen,—in a very secluded 
and guarded sense, wholly disassociated 
from reportorial duties—and a few other 
avenues, you have conceded to the woman 
who must work if she would eat. 

But a public life—anything which must 
bring woman’s delicacy and shrinking sen- 
sitiveness into public view,—the lecture 
platform, the doctor’s office, any work, 
in short, which could posibly be made to 
savor of the ‘‘new woman” or of your 
especial béte noir, woman suffrage, for 
these you have had only contumely and 
scorn. 

It is not the purpose of this Open Let- 
ter to criticize these views, or to argue for 
or against their correctness, I have merely 
stated that such are your views, as ex- 
pressed from time to time through your 
columns. As such, they find their way 
to a vast number of young women, and 
older women, all overthe world. Whether 
wittingly or not, these young women in 
particular must be influenced by what 
they read, and must come to feel that 
whatever appears in the columns of a pa- 
per dedicated to such high aims must 
stand for an exalted standard of woman- 
hood. Delicacy, shrinking from publicity, 
modesty, excessive feminity—these are 
the things for which The Ladies’ Home 
Journal in general and Mr. Edward W. 
Bok, its high priest, in particular, may be 
said to stand. 

You will admit the allegation; then per- 
mit me to ask you a few questions based 
upon your often expressed views. If 
your standard of womanhood is as I have 
stated, then, surely, there should be 
nothing anywhere in the columns of your 
paper which could give the lie to your 
openly and earnestly avowed beliefs. If 
modesty is to be taught on the editorial 
page should it not be at least decently 
recognized on the advertising pages? Is 
it consistent with your standard of wom- 
anly modesty that young women should 
exhibit themselves in a very partially 
clothed condition before the general pub- 
lic? Do young women, as a rule—the 
young women of whom we hear so much 
through your pages, and whom you s0 
tearfully exhort to be first, last, and al- 
ways womanly—receive their friends clad 
in a royal Worcester or Bon Ton corset, 
with no other protection from the public 
gaze? Would you consider such a custom 
on their part conducive to the cultivation 
of shrinking sensitive modesty? Would 
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you not, if forced to the choice, really 
prefer that one of your personal friends 
choose reporting, or should even vote, 
than that she should so forget the old- 
fashioned grace of modesty? 

You will doubtless reply that your ad- 
yertisements are wholly disassociated 
from your columns in which a high-grade 
modesty is inculcated; that they are pub- 


lished for the sake of making possible the 


other pages, wherein young girls may read 
of all that makes for the good, the true 
and the beautiful; but, seriously, can 
there be any such unbridgable chasm be- 
tween the pages of your paper? The girl 
who reads your irreproachable editorials 
will, doubtless, scan your advertisements, 
and, in her innocence, will conceive that 
whatever appears in any part of your 
paper is upon the highest plane of wom- 
anly delicacy. 

What are the probable results? Thir- 
teen women look out upon us from your 
May issue in a more or less unclothed 
condition. Thirteen women, some of 
them almost the size of your paper, reveal 
to the general public, the world over, the 
secrets of the toilet. That which has 
been supposed to be sacred and personal 
is made common and vulgar. Are you 
helping to elevate the young women of 
the nation by taking from them the old- 
fashioned grace of personal modesty? 
Somehow we feel that a long course upon 
the lecture platform, or even at the bal- 
lot box, could not so speedily produce the 
effect you so greatly deprecate in words 
and so assiduously cultivate in deeds, 

Moreover, it is to be presumed that 
some woman, somewhere, poses for each 
one of these pictures. She does it, doubt. 
less, to earn her living; but does it strike 
you that the custom which makes such 
posing necessary is the best thing for the 
development of modesty, individually or 
collectively? Would you not, in the case 
of the individual young woman, prefer 
that your own daughter should be a lec- 
turer, or even a reporter? 

We know that The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal is not a sinner above all other periodi- 
cals in this matter of the shameless use of 
woman’s figure in advertisements. The 
offense is against all good taste and good 
morals, and each woman in the land 
should resolve to trade with no firm which 
thus publicly degrades her sex to the use 
of money-making. But to the very de- 
gree to which The Ladies’ Home Journal 
claims for itself a particular mission to 
the womanhood of the world do I claim 
that upon you there rests a greater re- 
sponsibility than upon papers of less ex- 
alted aim to see that this grievous wrong 
and insult to womanhood is righted. 

Therefore I call upon you to change one 
of two things, your advertisements, or 
your high-sounding editorials. 

KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, 

Boston, Maas., May 31, 1901. 





HOW DENVER WOMEN REDEEM THE 
INDIGENT. 





Colorado’s capital has no slums, such as 
exist in Eastern cities of about the same 
population. Nevertheless, that element 
which, either from choice or necessity, 
depends upon county aid or private char- 
ity, is present. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver began the 
study of social science early in its career, 
and has since taken up local industrial 
conditions with a view to doing some- 
thing for the unemployed. 

The following description of the club’s 
“‘Pingree gardens,’’ written by the Denver 
correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post 
shows that the possession of the ballot is 
an advantage in philanthropic work: 


The County Commissioners favored the 
plan of the Woman’s Club for the gardens, 
seeing in it the possible reduction of a 
large expense. They pledged themselves 
to have the ground ploughed and to con- 
tribute the services of a trained superin- 
tendent for the instruction of those igno- 
rant of agricultural methods. The Board 
of Public Works promised to furnish the 
water with which to irrigate the gardens. 
The Charity Organization gladly offered 
the seed. The Woman’s Club supplied 
the tools, and as enthusiastic a band of 
workers as ever set out to accomplish any- 
thing. As to the land, the same liberal 
response came from the principal owner, 
Mr. Andrew Wilson, of the scattering fifty 
acres used. Even the street railway com- 
panies, upon petition, promised to refund 
all car fare spent by the gardeners going 
to and from their little tracts. 

The Woman’s Club, it should be ex- 
plained, is an influential association of a 
thousand members, which retains its 
prestige because its objects are always 
practical—and because it has a thousand 
votes on election day for the man or men 
who help carry out those objects. 

The first year, 1894, some hundred fam- 
ilies were called upon, and the work was 
explained, before the time for sowing 
seed. They might have land, water, seed, 
instruction, and, if need be, car fare, in 
exchange for their labor, and the entire 
product of the gardens would be theirs to 
do with as they pleased. Those accepting 
the terms—and hardly half a dozen re- 
fused—were notified to be at a certain 
corner on the morning of April 17, that 
} land might be apportioned among 
them. 





It was an interesting crowd that met the 
committee from the Woman’s Club that 
day. Men, women, and many children,— 
the well, the sick, the crippled,—all were 
there. And — strange sympathy of the 
poor for the poor! —everybody present 
spoke for some absentee who had a sick 
baby, or was at work, and wanted a plot. 
The land was made to “go round.” Then 
beehives were never busier than the vicin- 
ity of these Pingree gardens. 

Mothers, after their husbands had gone 
to work, brought their babies and other 
young children—the youngest to coo all 
morning in the fresh air and the sunshine, 
the little brothers and sisters to help plant 
the seed, see that the water kept its 
proper course, or to weed. Idle mechan- 
ics,—incompetent, mostly,—old men and 
women past their usefulness in the world, 
alone, or dependent upon a son or a 
daughter almost as poor, were there late 
and early. There were those, too, who, 
unable to make ends meet with a very 
small salary, were to be found in their 
plots irrigating and weeding by the light 
of the moon. 


The practical application made of the 
spirit of ‘“‘nniversal brotherhood’’ in car- 
rying on this enterprise does not indicate 
that Colorado women have degenerated 
morally since they went ‘into politics.’’ 
The Post's correspondent continues: 


Relays of club women were on hand 
every working day to establish a more 
friendly intercourse with the gardeners. 
If some gardener were at home sick, all 
the others near by turned in and did his 
work even better than he could have done 
it. A gardener’s absence also brought 
him a call from the Visiting Committee, a 
sub-committee that had been found neces- 
sary. The members were with the gar- 
deners in sickness and death, at christen- 
ings and weddings, They were instru- 
mental in making matches, patching up 
family differences, and reuniting sepa- 
rated couples. They got work in stores 
and factories for men and women, and 
placed children in summer hospitals, day 
nurseries, or orphans’ homes. 

And when the harvest had been gath- 
ered, as a sequel to the summer’s work, 
there were meetings where mothers 
learned how better to care for homes and 
babies, a sewing school for those who 
wished to earn their living by the needle, 
kitchen-garden classes for children,—the 
last followed by a more advanced course 
in domestic science for the apt ones ambi- 
tious to become good servants. In so 
many divers ways did the club women in- 
sinuate themselves into the lives of their 
protégés to improve them, 


Now as to practical results: 


Four sickly old widows, whose health 
was bettered by gardening, moved out 
into the suburbs after a year at the Pin- 
gree work, where together they live in 
one house, till an eight-lot strip, and raise 
chickens. They have not since asked aid 
of the organization. 

Many families, formerly contented to 
live in tents pitched in the often dry bed, 
or otherwise upon the banks, of Cherry 
Creek, where any wanderer has a squat- 
ter’s privilege, are now settled on small 
suburban tracts, raising “garden truck’’ 
and poultry for the local market, earning 
a far better livelihood than many of them 
ever knew before, and that in more health- 
ful surroundings. In scarcely a family 
among those helped is a change for the 
better not noticeable; at the least, there 
is a desire to cast off the old lazy habits 
for a more thrifty life. 

The average number of families receiv- 
ing gardens each year since 1894 has been 
about sixty-six, representing three hun- 
dred and seventy-five individuals of vari- 
ous nationalities. From thirty-five to 
sixty acres have been cultivated annually. 
Every gardener has realized from five to a 
hundred and fifty dollars in cash, besides 
having supplied his table with all the veg- 
etables needed during the summer, and 
storing enough for winter use. Several 
families traded vegetables for groceries, 
five to the amount of a hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth each. 


A comparison of expenses with results 
shows judicious and economic manage- 
ment. 


The annual expenses average about as 
follows: To the county,—for ploughing, 
$46, for superintendent’s services, $225; 
to the Charity Organization — for seed, 
$45, for plants, $13, for sign posts, $2; to 
the Woman’s Club—for car fare advanced 
(and refunded by the Tramway Company), 
$10, for signs, $5.50, for tools, $9, and for 
sundries, $6. The report of the superin- 
tendent, a practical gardener and business 
man, placed the value of the crop entail- 
ing such an outlay at $2,500. 

Approximately, the gardeners have 
earned for themselves $20,000 in eight 
summers; but it is not by dollars and 
cents that the Woman’s Club measures 
the success of its venture, but rather by 
the stimulation to self-help which it has 
given to a class that was fast drifting into 
absolute pauperism. 


It is chiefly along lines for social and 
civic betterment that the women voters 
will use their political power. F.M,. A. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
14B St., Bost 








Rooms 104 and 105, 





A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrziot T. Topp, Cor. Sec’ y.. 





Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleepiug Cars on all 
Through Trains. 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D, J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
‘and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


ERNST 








BY GEORGE A. O. 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from oot technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand ng of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.—Woman’s Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review. 





Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
League map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
can offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 





HOTELS. 





BOSTON 


Young’s Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 

BANKS, 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. “The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the European Pian. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° P ° Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 





THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One biock from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 








Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °’*"sov.stox “*? 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. Alli leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
tte A handkerchief, or 
anything you can lay your| 
bands on, when you can| 
have one of these beauti- 
ful little instruments put) 
sens into yous , by The“LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only! ‘ 
25 CTs., stamps or cur- 2yeglase Cleaner 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms 25c. 
J.W. Youngjohn, M’f’r, 293 Congress St.,Boston 








— 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOB6é 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenes 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





The Ruias of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guasjeate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” — a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








Tf you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 
It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
Wagon calls Ay the ae 

















proper and . Broo e 
49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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MRS. HARPER AND THE NEW YORK SUN. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony read the follow- 
ing letter from Mrs. Ida H. Harper at the 
National Suffrage Convention just held in 
Minneapolis: 
New York City, May 27, 1901. 

My Dear Miss Anthony: While wishing 
to comply with your request to give some 
account of the ‘‘suffrage department”’ 
which has been running in the New York 
Sunday Sun for two and a half years, I 
fear it will be difficult to do so withvut 
the appearance of egotism, I beg that 
the attention which it has received may 
be attributed wholly to the interest felt by 
the general public in the questions it dis- 
cusses. 

In January, after consultation 
with the business committee of the N. A. 
W.S. A., then in session at Mrs. Catt’s 
beautiful home at Bensonhurst-by-the- 
Sea, Miss Anthony and I went in to New 
York with the determination to make an 
experiment which we had often talked 
over, viz., to secure space ina great metro- 
politan daily for a presentation of the 
different aspects of the woman suffrage 
question. We felt that there was no other 
way in which so many people could be 
reached with arguments in its favor and 
general news of the progress which is 
being made. We decided to begin with 
the Sun, and, if refused there, to keep 
right on until we had made application to 
every daily paper in New York City. 

We climbed te the fourth story of the 
Sux building, and sent in our cards to Mr, 
Dana. He came into the ante-room. We 
presented the case in the most persuasive 
English we could command. He said the 
idea struck him very favorably, and 
within fifteen minutes we were on our 
way home, with our mission accomplished. 

Miss Anthony entrusted to me the great 
responsibility of conducting this work, 
and | accepted it with much trepidation. 
The department was an experiment, and 
I had to feel the way very carefully. Ifa 
paragraph was omitted, I had to study 
out the reason, and avoid making the 
same mistake again. In a paper having 
the immense circulation of the Sun, one 
has to be exceedingly careful as to facts 
and figures, or he will at once be called to 
account by some of its numerous readers. 
It is absolutely necessary that matter shall 
be newsy and up to date, if it is to keep 
pace with the rest of the paper. The 
hackneyed arguments must be put into 
fresh, new form, or they will not be read; 
and there must be constant variety of 
treatment, in order to hold the same 
readers. 

In June, as the department began to be 
well established, I went to London to the 
International Congress of Women, and 
remained abroad six months. During this 
time Miss Alice Stone Blackwell took 
charge of it, giving the prestige of her 
name and her splendid ability. I resumed 
the work again in January, and have just 
completed two years. 

To write every week upon the same 
subject for the same class of people re- 
quires a great deal of reading and a very 
close watch upon the daily happenings of 
the world. I consider the success of this 
department due above all else to the fact 
that it deals with current events. Its text 
each Sunday is taken from the occurrences 
of the preceding week, as they relate to 
women. Reading and observation are all 
that have been necessary for this purpose, 
as the magazines, the newspapers, the 
Legislatures, the public speakers, the 
debating societies, all are considering ‘‘the 
woman question.’’ It crops out every- 
where, and there never has been a week 
when I have not had material enough for 
three or four articles. The only problem 
has been what part of it should be used in 
our space, which is limited to a column 
and a half. 

Letters of commendation and of criti- 
cism have been received from all parts of 
the United States, and from London, 
Paris, Copenhagen, Berlin, Dresden, Zii- 
rich, and Rome. Among these writers 
are bishops and ministers, publishers, 
educators, poets, and other writers, col- 
lege presidents, physicians, women’s soci- 
eties, workingmen’s organizations, and 
scores of men and women in the private 
walks of life. One article brought me 
twenty-five pages of legal cap from law- 
yers in New York and Brooklyn. Let- 
ters have been received from the President 
of the Sons of Veterans, the President of 
the Cuban League, and officers of other 
associations. Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr College, writes: 

I take the Sunday Sun, largely for your 
very interesting weekly discussion of 
matters relating to women, and I have 
been very much impressed with your 
accurate statements. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
Woman’s National Republican Associa- 
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tion, writes: ‘‘You are doing a splendid 
work.’’ Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, pres- 
ident National Legislative League: ‘‘Your 
commnnications in the Sun, to my mind, 
are the most important work being done 
at present in the direct line of woman 





suffrage.’’ From Mrs, Margaret Sullivan, 
editor Chicago Times-Herald: ‘I greatly 
enjoy your work in the Sun, which is 
daily read in our household.”’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has taken 
the keenest interest in the department 
from the beginning, and in a letter of a 
few days ago, said: *“‘You are doing a 
grand work; roar on, the louder the 
better.’’ Last week I was spending a few 
days with the family of Robert J. Inger- 
soll, in their elegant country home at 
Dobbs’ Ferry, and they said they would 
not take the Sun, on account of its treat- 
ment of Schley, who is their intimate 
friend, were it not that they wanted to 
read ‘*The Cause of Woman’’ every week. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford writes: 

May I say what pleasure your articles 
in the Sun give me? I have been an ardent 
suffragist for so many years that it has 
become almost—no, quite—a personal 
matter with me. 

Enough instances have been given to 
show the wide class of readers who can be 
reached through the Sun, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that no such forum 
ever before has been offered for the dis- 
cussion of woman suffrage. The National 
Association cannot too gratefully express 
its appreciation to Mr, Dana for the op- 
portunity he has afforded, or too urgently 
request its continuance, The newspaper 
people in New York are constantly ex- 
pressing surprise, as it always has been 
contrary to the policy of the Sun to allow 
a “department” of any kind. It is a note- 
worthy fact that it is the first metropoli- 
tan daily paper on record as having made 
a woman suffrage department a regular 
feature. Should it be continued, I trust 
that the time may come when some one 
far more competent than myself can be 
obtained for its editor. 

Now, dear Miss Anthony, I beg you to 
allow me the privilege of saying that to 
you, above all others, the Association and 
the advocates of suffrage everywhere are 
indebted for this department, and that 
thanks also are due to many generous 
friends who have assisted in enabling the 
experiment to be made. 

Very respectfully, 
Ipa HusteD HARPER, 


Miss Anthony added that Mrs. Harper's 
articles had been quoted from ocean to 
ocean, and had often been republished by 
other papers as editorials, without credit 
either to her or to the Sun. 

Mrs. Harper’s letter was received with 
warm applause by the convention, and it 
was voted unanimously that a letter of 
high appreciation be sent by the corre- 
sponding secretary to the editor of the 
Sun, thanking him for granting space to 
this weekly department. 


—_—- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 

The monthly ‘Suffrage Newsletter’ for 
May records much good work. 

The Chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee, Miss Harriet May Mills, has been 
in Herkimer, Oneida and Monroe counties 
during the month, She addressed the 
county convention of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Frankfort, 
meeting there the county president, Mrs. 
M. A. Bellinger of Ilion, At Utica she 
conferred with Mrs. Town, and at Koch- 
ester with Miss Anthony. On May 6, Mrs. 
Stebbins arranged a celebration in honor 
of Miss Anthony at the Methodist church 
of Churchville. Miss Mills made an ad- 
dress on the recent legislative victory for 
women tax-payers. Mrs, Stebbins pre- 
sided, and the pastor of the church de- 
clared his full sympathy with the work. 

A meeting was held at Jasper, although 
six consecutive days of rain had rendered 
the roads impassable. The South Byron 
Club celebrated Miss Anthony’s birthday, 
Feb. 15. The Auburn Political Equality 
Club has held considerable discussion in 
regard to nominating a woman for mem- 
ber of the city school board. It resulted 
in the proposing of Mrs. Eliza W. Os- 
borne and Miss Martha Bullard for nom 
ination. 

There was a great crowd at the caucus. 
The papers reported that there had not 
been so much interest taken in a school 
caucus in years. A large portion of the 
number at the polls were women, all lend- 
ing their aid to the women candidates. 
The old members of the board were all re 
nominated. Mrs. Osborne received 129 
votes, Miss Bullard 112. The men candi- 
dates received from 225 to 191 votes. The 
result shows that success will come with 
persistent effort. 

Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, chairman of the 
committee on prize essays in the schools, 
has awarded four prizes on behalf of the 
Brooklyn Suffrage Association to the two 
boys and two girls having the best essays 
on suffrage. The prizes were of ten and 
five dollars for the first and second best 
respectively. 

The Elizabeth Cady Stanton League of 
Brooklyn held a public meeting on the 
evening of May 8 witha fine programme. 





The Bedford League has substituted for 
the cards of invitation an attractive folder 
giving the programme, the list of officers 
and the name of the chairman. The 
paper is yellow and heavy enough to be 
very pretty. Samples can be furnished to 
clubs that would like to adopt this form, 
The meeting of the 4th of April was one 
of the best of the season, the speaker, 
Rev. Daniel F. Wilson, making a strong 
address. In spite of the storm, several 
hundred attended. 

Atthe business meeting of the league 
on the 15th of April it was voted to send 
letters of thanks to Brooklyn senators 
who supported the tax bill. 

The New York League sends an attrac- 
tive programme of the meeting held at 
Mott Hall in April and addressed by Rev. 
Leighton . Williams, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Mr. John S. Crosby and 
Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Syracuse held its annual meeting on the 
15th. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Miss 
Ada M. Hall; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. C. C. 
Halland Mrs. E. H. Merrill; Recording 
Secretary, Miss Mary J. Hill; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Fanny Goodyear; 
Treasurer, Miss Katherine Wilkinson. 
There was a large attendance at the special 
meeting forthe George Junior Republic. 
Mr. George and several of the citizens 
spoke. Mrs. Merrill invited the club to 
tarry after the meeting for refreshments. 
Phelps held its closing meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Dr. Vanderhoof, May 8. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. Alma J. 
Wright; Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth 
Webster; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Udella Hill; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Jennie E. McKinney; Treasurer, 
Mrs, F. D. Vanderhoof. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Senator Raines and to Gov. 
Odell for their support of the tax-bill. 
Committees were appointed to plan the 
work for the coming year. Mrs. Vander- 
hoof suggested that each member pledge 
herself to bring one new member into the 
club. 

Hornellsville is busy reading Miss An- 
thony’s Life once a week and holding pub- 
lic meetings from time totime. A promi- 
nent lawyer spoke at one of these upon 
Miss Anthony’s trial, at which he hap- 
pened to be present. The women tax- 
payers consider that they have a right to 
vote under the charter which reads ‘All 
residents.’’ The tax-paying women of 
the club have offered their votes and had 
them refused. Now they propose to pre- 
sent the question of the legality of the 
act to the Court of Appeals. 

The Easton Club met with Mrs. Chloe 
A. Sisson on the 20th of April. The pro- 
gramme was ‘‘a rare treat.”’ 

Mrs. Lucy S. Pierce, President of Cas- 
tile, writes that the club adjourned on 
April 24 after a very successful year. 

The death of Mrs, Charlotte A. Cleve- 
land of Perry in her 84th year isa great 
loss to the suffrage cause. A woman of 
rare abilities, of exceptionally strong 
character, possessed of wealth and wide 
influence, she dedicated all these to high 
service for others. 

Especially did she devote her powers to 
the furthering of the cause of women’s 
freedom, which she believed paramount 
to all other reforms. After advancing age 
prevented her from doing active service, 
her interest and enthusiasm remained un- 
abated. She served the county and state 
association in many important capaci- 
ties, giving valuable counsel and generous 
financial aid at all times. 

The Manual of Woman Suffrage Princi- 
ples, begun by Mrs. J. Mary Pearson of 
Auburn several years ago and completed 
under Mrs. Chapman’s direction by Mrs. 
Mary E. Haines of Brooklyn, is just from 
the press. 

Miss Ada Hall, the corresponding sec- 
retary, had the printing in charge. It is 
a most attractive manual and contains 
much interesting and valuable material. 
It is in the form of questions and answers, 
being adapted for use in classes of young 
people or for older readers. It is the re- 
sult of painstaking effort and should be 
in the hands of all workers. It can be 
ordered from Headquarters for 25 cents a 


copy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 30, 1901, 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held the Jast 
meeting before the summer vacation on 
Saturday, May 11. The reports of various 
committees and of the treasurer were 
given. The recommendations of the ex- 
ecutive committee were approved, several 
candidates for membership were elected, 
necessary appropriations for postage and 
stationery for use of officers was ordered, 
provision was made for the appointment 
of delegates to forthcoming conventions, 
and all the requisite business of the meet- 
ing was fittingly attended to. 

Mrs. L, L. Blankenburg reported con- 
cerning the Convention of the National 
American Association, to be held in Min- 
neapolis, commencing May 30. 





Our business was 
established in 1817. 
During ail the suc- 
ceeding years we have 
steadily increased our 
trade by those legiti- 
mate methods com- 
prised in the express- 
ive phrase, ‘‘right 
storekeeping.’’ 

Our assortment of 


CARPETS 


/ JOHN 
H-PRAY 
& > SONS 


pauls" 


is now, and has been for years, altogether the largest in Boston, and our 
prices are a/ways moderate. 


John H. Pray 


& Sons Co., 


658 Washington St., ,,\“pper's., BOSTON. 











Miss R. M. Norcross was invited to ex- 
plain to the Society the nature of a peti- 
tion being sent to Councils asking the 
members of that body to vote in favor of 
an ordinance prohibiting children, partic- 
ularly little girls, from being ‘ton the 
streets after dark for business purposes, 
such as selling papers, flowers, matches, 
and other articles, dancing, or in any way 
attracting public attention or aid.’’ The 
members of the Society were asked to 
sign this petition, and many of them did 
so. A small sale of home-made candies 
and cakes was held in connection with 
the meeting, and all were disposed of at 
good prices, even the flowers being eager- 
ly bought. As a result of this small 
effort, fifty dollars were realized, which 
is considered by the Society a good return 
for a very small outlay. 

A delightful feature of the afternoon’s 
entertainment was the music, supplied by 
Miss Caryl 8S. Perot. Especially notice- 
able was a ‘Spring Song’’ and an old- 
time ballad, ‘‘Sir Ronald,’’ which were re- 
ceived with much favor. Many old friends 
met each other, and spent a few moments 
in pleasant conversation. One group of 
four happened to be composed of four 
members who had been schoolgirls to- 
gether thirty years ago, other groups were 
made up in some cases of new members, 
and to these the older members were 
particularly attentive, so altogether the 
spring gathering was a noteworthy one, 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 








Lynn.—Since the last annual meeting, 
held on March 23, 1900, the Club has 
shown more public activity than for many 
years. Fifty-five names have been added 
to the membership list and a number of 
public meetings held, all due to the en- 
ergy of the new president, Miss Ellen F, 
Wetherell. In April of 1900 Mrs. S. W. 
Berry entertained at her home Mrs. E. F. 
Boland and other officers of the City Point 
League, inviting the officers of the Equal 
Rights Club and several friends to meet 
them. Later in the evening Mrs. Boland 
spoke in Lasters’ Hall on ‘‘Present As- 
pects of Women’s Work’’ making the 
fourth in a series of lectures. In Sep- 
tember Mrs. Catt, president of the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. gave a brilliant 
and convincing lecture in the Second Uni- 
versalist Church. A reception was given 
her by the President and Mrs. Berry. A 
public meeting was held in October, at 
which Miss Wetherell presided, Dr. 
Hawks, Mrs. Lummus, Judge Berry, Dr. 
Perkins, Mrs. Gilmore and Mrs. Boyer 
were the speakers. Light refreshments 
were served. 

In December another meeting in the 
interests of school suffrage was held. 
Speakers, Dr. R. L. Greene, and the can- 
didates for school committee of the wom- 
en voters. Inthe winter the club had a 
‘home evening’’ at the residence of Dr. 
Myra Allen Ruppell. Refreshments were 
served, and all enjoyed a social evening. 
The following officers have been unani- 
mously elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Miss Ellen F. Wetherell; first vice- 
president, Dr. Esther H. Hawks; second 
vice-President, Mrs. A. 8. Carr; secretary, 
Miss Lottie Gordon; treasurer, Mrs. Su- 
sanna W. Berry; executive board, Mrs, 
Eliza J. Hitchcock, Miss Melissa Little- 
field, Dr. Stella Perkins, Mrs. Josephine 
Peterson, Miss Lillie B. Allen, Mrs. Wm: 
Bacheller. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—Another interesting 
announcement is made by the Castle 
Square Theatre management regarding 
the coming week’s production at this the- 
atre, Jerome K, Jerome’s ‘‘Miss Hobbs”’ 
having been chosen. Few comedies of 
recent years have been so_ successful 
throughout the country as this. It has 
only been seen in this city at the Hollis 
Street Theatre, where it won universal 
recognition by the most critical audiences 
by reason of the originality of its scenes 
and situations, its vastly entertaining 
story, amusing characters, and the clever 




















development of its plot. The production 
of ‘Nancy & Co,”’ is announced to follow 
‘*Miss Hobbs.”’ 

—————_@—_—- 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
For the week beginning June 10, Boston 
Music Hall announces one of the most 
picturesque and gorgeous musical acts in 
vaudeville. It is called ‘‘Little Pee Weet,”’ 
and tells a Japanese love story in song, 
Louise Montrose, who was the Cinderella 
in ‘‘uittle Red Riding Hood”’ at the Bos- 
ton Museum recently, is vivacious and 
dainty, sings with much expression, and 
has the knack of making every word and 
gesture tell. One of the artistic novelties 
of the programme will be found in Paul- 
ette’s floral song sheet. Fourteen pretty 
girls will sing, led by Miss Mae Wood. 
Others who will add to the enjoyment 
will be the Three Deltorellis, in an instru- 
mental fantasia; Farnum and Nelson, com- 
edy acrobats; Bell Hathaway, and her 
troupe of trained monkeys, especially 
attractive to the children; Sansone and 
Delila, whose specialty is equilibrism; 
Daniel J, Harrington, ventriloquist; Ger- 
trude Lovering, one of Boston’s favorite 
elocutionists, in high-class recitations, 
and others. 








A GOULD MINE FOR THE VACATIONIST 
FREE. 





Well, summer time makes us think of 
vacations, but where to go is the question. 

New England is one great pleasure- 
ground, and either at the shore or in the 
glorious mountains there is variety enough 
to satisfy all. There are ample accommo- 
dations in every region, and the luxuriant 
furnishings and sumptuous table which 
the innkeeper provides has gained for 
New England a reputation of extensive 
proportions. Another feature which gives 
New England a decided prominence as a 
summer resort are the exceptional trans- 
portation facilities at the command of the 
tourist. It matters not from which point 
you gain entrance to the region, for in 
every direction the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road has a service which includes through 
express trains equipped with modern 
parlor and sleeping-cars. Its Passenger 
Department, with headquarters in Boston, 
compiles a book known as ‘‘Summer Re- 
sorts and Tours,’’ which is nothing less 
thon a ‘‘vacation pointer.’’ It includes a 
list of hotels and boarding-houses, rates, 
routes, maps, and steamer connections. 
Send for it-it is free, and contains every- 
thing you want to know about vacations, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas frontand side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





AMY F. AUTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 





European Travel. 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
abroad. Restricted. Highest references. 
Address for Prospectus of the trip, 


MISS WELDON, 
**The Moorings,’’ 
Howard, Pa. 








Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Wiater St 








Jehn Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street 
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